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9 It’s the way Rawlings makes them that makes the 
difference—finest materials, unexcelled crafts- 
& manship, and an unusual attention to details. 


Compare Rawlings shoulder cushions with any other—for protective features, for 
lasting qualities. See why more high schools and colleges choose Rawlings shoulder 


cushions than any other kind. Deep, Super 100% Nylon Slip- Longer Cap 


Aire-Guard proof Covering Hinges 
Vinyl Padding 













Double Water~ 
proof Fibres 


The Original Safety 
Snubber 


Adjustable, 
~ 4 RS Replaceable, 
<=~~---~~ N4ji>--------& < D-Anchor Body 
p . -@ ie ‘ Straps. 


THE “VULNERABLE” AREA! | 4 


Body contoured fibres fit the 4 re a” 

shape of the shoulder. The Finest In The Field ! 

Safety Snubber prevents flap ‘Sporting Goods Company 

shifting or being driven St. Louis « New York « Los Angeles « Dallas « Chicago 
down onto point of shoulder — 


provides a wider blocking area. 
BRAND NEW FROM RAWLINGS FOR 1959 


Flap ts tenger tn ent to cover VINYL COATED SHOULDER CUSHIONS 


contact area, 





Cap is swung “forward’’ to 
provide ease of movement, greater 
comfort and better protection 

of upper arm. 


Triple Cantilever Protection: 

To guard the most vital shoulder 

area, Rawlings’ Cantilever Pads 

give three-stage shock absorption VFP— Completely coated with per- DCP—Vinyl coated padding. Re- 
brings the chance of spiration proof Vinyl. movable and replaceable fibres. 


shoulder separation to a minimum. Both pads available in cantilever and flat styles—regular and large sizes. 
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A Permanent Record of Every Game! 














In new handy pocket-size, this Book makes it 
(Tor Sam Come [ool0} Mo lale ME Le) d-MB Zell] ame lelinl-tterellolelcelan) 
rolteh AM laleMalehi-WeoliohZ-lamcaleige(ai-lal tile team lel i 
useful form for later study. 

One book for each game gives you a con- 
venient file copy. Mail coupon. We will send 
copies of the Scouting & Scoring Book 
promptly—another Hillyard service that’s yours 
for the asking! 





Do You Have These FREE 
HILLYARD HELPS? 


Hillyard Gym Blueprint Folder 
—for laying out, marking, and 
finishing the floor. 

Hillyard E-Z Marker—makes a 
tough job easy, laying out the 
broken lines of the free-throw 
circles, 

Hillyard How to Plan Folder— 


laying out courts for other pop- 
ular indoor games. 


RREEe” 








The Hillyard “Maintaineer®” is 


“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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Get the Full Story on 
HILLYARD TROPHY 


“Finish for Champions” 
—for the lightest, smoothest, longest-wearing, 
no-glare, non-slip finish of them all! 


TROPHY ’s beautiful natural light color, no-glare 
sheen, allows players and spectators alike to see 
every play clearly. Non-slip surface invites 
fast-action play. Yet this finest of finishes costs 
less in the long run, because it protects the floor 
2 to 3 times as long as any other; cuts daily 
maintenance time in half! Used on 15,000 of the 
nation’s top-ranking field house, arena, and 
gymnasium floors, and on ALL major tournament 
floors throughout the nation! 

















Mail This Coupon Today! 


HILLYARD | St. Joseph, Mo. P-2 


Yes, please! Send me____copies of the new Scouting & Scoring Book. 
Also send me following FREE Hillyard Helps: 
SS 





C] And have the Hillyard Maintaineer show-me how a TROPHY 
Gym Floor actually costs no more! 


Name 





Institution 





Address 
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Five 16mm motion pictures, in brilliant color and 
sound, are now available on the subjects of community 
recreation, physical education, and recreation facilities. 
You'll find these 16mm films of tremendous value in 
helping you promote and organize physical education 
and recreation programs in your community. Ideally 
suited for school programs, club meetings, and leader- 


ship training. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY RECREATION 


This is the Institute’s latest film . . . a power-packed story of 
the building of recreation programs in rural areas and villages 
of less than 5,000 population. You see what happens to a sleepy 
town when a recreation program comes to life, through volun- 
tary leadership. This film will help your town grow and prosper 
through planned recreation. Shows where to get help and how 
to utilize it. 


Help Build 


Community Recreation 





PLAYTOWN, U. S. A. 


Here's a fast-moving color film that will help you show your 
community the advantages of a recreation program. Illustrates 
the need for community recreation and shows how to organize a 
successful program. 


$1,000 FOR RECREATION 


Any community can build a solid recreation program on a small 
budget. This film shows how to do it. Offers advice, too, on how 
service clubs and other community groups can help. 


LEADERS FOR LEISURE 


Here’s a dynamic film that stresses the importance and need for 
professionally trained leaders to insure the success of a com- 
munity program. It’s a story that every citizen should hear and see. 


THEY GROW UP SO FAST 


Illustrates the benefits of a total program of physical education 
in our elementary and secondary schools, Designed to encourage 
school administrators, parents, and civic groups to either initiate 
or expand their local programs. 


Film Rental and Purchase: For additional information on film contents, rental, and purchase, write directly to: 
The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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CEMENT 


This seal, pridemark of 
the Athletic Institute, 
identifies its members! 
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recreation that entertains more people 
in less Space... 


Roller skating is a sport enjoyed by the 
young in heart. A gym, hall or any other 
smooth surface makes a fine skating area, 
and there is no damage to the floor if 
proper skates are used. Little equipment is 
needed . . . little supervision is required. 
That’s why more and more schools and 
churches have roller skating programs— 
and many of them make money by charging a 
nominal fee for skating. Write today for 
free information. 














New Rubber-Plastic Wheels are kind to gym floors 


Not only do these new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels 
outwear others, they give the skater more traction 
and smoother rolling. They are guaranteed not to 
mar or scratch the floors. Write for free details on 
roller skating programs and skating equipment. 





4479-K West Lake, Chicago 24, Illinois 
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Artistry in basketball is expressed through 
finger-tip control. It is the reason why so many 
scoring records have been established with the 
X10L basketball. 

The MacGregor X10L is the one basketball 
with the in-built “feel” that gives players 
finger-tip control ... the perfect ball for to- 
day’s fast-moving game. 

MacGregor X10L’s are precision built to 
assure complete uniformity. They’re always 


THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio ‘The Choice of Those Who Play Th 


ip control 








B 8 @ a 
acGregor 
xclusive 


the same... in feel, in weight and size, in re- 
bound, an play-ability, in long service life. 


For the 20th 
consecutive year... 


MacGregor X10L’s have been adopted 
as the official basketball for‘all inter- 
collegiate games in Madison Square 
Garden for the 1958-59 season... the 
20th consecutive year MacGregor 
Basketballs have been selected ove 
all others. 
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BASKETBALL + BASEBALL » FOOTBALL + GOLF + TENNIS +» BADMINTON + SOFTBALL » SOCCER + VOLLEYBALL » TRACK . 
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Campus 
Close-Up 


by Joseph M. Cahill 


Lt. Gen. Garrison H. Davidson, 


HE United States Military Academy, dedicated to the 
defense of our country, has been a bedrock of freedom 
since its founding in 1802. 

Exploits of the men of the “Long Gray Line” have been 
indelibly recorded on the pages of history. U. S. Grant, 
18th President; Robert E. Lee, brilliant commander of the 
Confederate Army during the Civil War; Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, commander of the allied forces in the Pacific in 
World War II and Dwight D. Eisenhower, 34th President, 
first Supreme Commander of NATO, and Commander of 
the Allied Expeditionary Forces in Europe in World War 
II, are just a few of the many illustrious graduates who 
have helped foster the heritage of our great country. 

The mission of the Military Academy is: “.. . to instruct 
and train the Corps of Cadets so that each graduate will 
have the qualities and attributes essential to his progres- 
sive and continued development throughout a lifetime ca- 
reer as an officer of the 
Regular Army.” 

The men of the Corps of 
Cadets are a cross-section 
of American youth, selected 
on the basis of ability and 
promise. They hail from 
every state and territory in 
the Union. They come from 
the city and the farm. Their 
fathers are mechanics, 
farmers, salesmen, lawyers, 
teachers — the men of 
America. All cadets live in 
barracks, eat the same food, 
wear the same _ uniform, 
pursue the same _ courses, 
take the same training and 
receive the same _ pay. 
Neither cadets nor officers 
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Superintendent 


at West Point are interested in any cadet’s financial and 
social status. 

A young man need not be a genius or a star athlete to 
meet the entrance requirements for West Point. The stand- 
ards, both physical and mental, are high; but any healthy, 
normally intelligent young American with proper prepa- 
ration can qualify. Throughout the year detailed informa- 
tion is sent to prospective candidates when requested in 
writing to The Registrar, United States Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y. 

West Point prepares its graduates for a lifetime career 
as officers by offering a four-year college course in the 
humanities and sciences which leads to the Bachelor of 
Science degree. In each acdet is developed a strong sense 
of duty as well as those attributes of character, discipline, 
and motivation essential to the profession of arms. At the 
same time physical fitness is stressed and a broad military 
background provided to round out their leadership de- 
velopment. 

Through discipline and the development of character 
and leadership, the best of America’s young men are pre- 
pared at West Point to be leaders in the Regular Army. 
West Point demands honesty, loyalty, obedience, and a 
respect for superiors and subordinates. As the cadet pro- 
gresses through the four years at the Military Academy, 
he is required to demonstrate qualities of leadership and 
to assume ever-increasing responsibilities. 

The intensive and progressive four-year program of 
physical education is designed to prepare the cadet for the 
physical requirements he will encounter as an officer. 
Conditioning, participation in contact sports, and learning 
how to organize and conduct athletics are mandatory. The 
opportunity for additional participation in intercollegiate 
or intramural sports is also available. 

Intercollegiate athletics have been an integral part of 

(Continued on page 10) 
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West Point—Continued 


life of the Corps of Cadets since 1890 
when Army first fielded a football 
team. Shortly after World War I, dur- 
ing the superintendency of General 
MacArthur, the varsity program was 
expanded to include virtually every 
sport known to the American scene. To- 
day the cadets complete with major 
college teams in 18 sports. 

Most famous of these, of course, is 
football. For sixty-nine consecutive 
seasons the Army team has prowled 
the football prairies of the nation. Ap- 
pearing in every section of the coun- 
try, the gold-helmeted Black Knights 
of the Hudson have consistently made 
their presence felt among the leading 
powers. 

Both off and on the field, men of 
West Point have made significant con- 
tributions to the game. For example, 
Brig. General Palmer E. Pierce was 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 









Chuck Darby — Basketball 


(Varsity). 


Captain, 


the first president and one of the 
original founders of the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association. Colonel 
Charles D. Daly founded and became 
first president of the American Foot- 
ball Coaches Association. 

Through this year a total of six West 
Point graduates have been elected to 
the hallowed Hall of Fame. Included 
in this elite company are Chris Cagle, 
Charley Daly, Ed Garbisch, Biff Jones, 
Elmer Oliphant and, last but not least, 
“Tke” Eisenhower. 

Army’s most illustrious former 
player, President Eisenhower earned 
his letter in 1912. As a_ halfback, 
Ike starred in five games before an un- 
timely knee injury abruptly ended a 
potentially great football career. He 
was particularly strong as a linebacker 
and one of his best performances was 
against the immortal Jim Thorpe and 
the Carlisle Indians. 

Nothing short of a book would be 


Famed “Mr. Outside” and “Mr. Inside” — 
Glenn Davis, left — “‘Doc’’ Blanchard, right. 








required to relate the contributions of 
other immortal Army stars. Men of the 
caliber of Generals Omar Bradley, 
James Van Fleet, “Vinegar Joe” Stil- 
well; and Lieutenants John Trent, Tom 
Lombardo and Bill Gillis, a trio of 
recent Army captains who made the 
supreme sacrifice on the field of battle, 

Historians have recorded in minute 
detail the heroics of Army football 
men in armed conflict. Each case dra- 
matically substantiates the fact ‘that 
football pays dividends in battle. 

No discussion of Army football 
would be complete without a reference 
to two of the most heralded performers 
in the annals of the sport. The rage of 
their era from 1944 through 1946, Doc 
Blanchard and Glenn Davis combined 
their varied talents to literally capti- 
vate the football world. 

Popularly named “Mr. Inside” 
(Blanchard) and “Mr. Outside” (Davis), 
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this incomparable touchdown tandem 
was the recipient of virtually every 
accolade extant. Their combined trophy 
rooms include such bric-a-brac as the 
Walter Camp, Maxwell Club, Helms 
Foundation, Heisman, and Sullivan 
awards. Blanchard, incidentally, was 
the first football player to receive the 
Sullivan trophy, awarded annually to 
“the amateur athlete, who by perform- 
ance, example and influence did the 
most to advance the cause of good 
sportsmanship.” 

Doc and Glenn combined their ef- 
forts in bringing the Military Academy 
her only two national titles in 1944 and 
1945. As teammates they were never 
in a losing game, contrived the most 
points ever scored against Notre Dame 
(59), and were all-American three con- 
secutive years running. 

As Army prepares for the 59th game 
in the traditional service rivalry with 
Navy on Saturday (Nov. 29th), Coach 
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Earl H. (Red) Blaik is closing the book 
on a quarter of a century of head coach- 
ing. 

A brilliant and dedicated strategist, 
the graying mentor has compiled the 
finest record over the longest period 
of time of any active football coach. 

In 17 campaigns on the Plain his 
teams have won 113, lost 33 and tied 9. 
During his regime at Dartmouth, the 
Big Green won 45, lost 15 and tied 4. 
The Indians captured the Ivy League 
crown in 1936 and 1937, won 21 in a 
row, and gained their first victory in 
the Yale Bowl, a target they had 
missed for more than half a century. 
His teams have won a remarkable 77 
percent of their games. 

He has devoted virtually a lifetime 
to college athletics. As a player, coach 
and administrator, his experience spans 
four decades. More than half of this 
time has been spent at West Point 
where his service also includes seven 


Cadet Corp at Army-Navy game. 





years as backfield coach under Biff 
Jones, Ralph Sasse and Gar Davidson, 
now Superintendent of the Military 
Academy. In 1926 he launched his 
coaching career principally as a hobby,” 
serving under George Little at Wis- 
consin. 

An eminent authority in the field of 
intercollegiate athletics, he has the add- : 
ed responsibility of athletic director ~ 
and heads one of the most comprehen- 
sive programs in the country. 4 

He has achieved practically every 
distinction associated with football. He 
was named Coach of the Year in 1946 
by his colleagues in the coaching pro- 
fession; was similarly honored by the 
Touchdown Club of Washington in 
1953; and along with Al Lopez, erst- 
while manager of the Chicago White 
Sox, was the recipient of the New York 
Press Photographer’s Award in 1956 as 


(Continued on page 39) 
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A House Divided 


THIS CORNER, With its candle aflame, goes on record 
as deploring the apparent trend toward airing per- 
sonal animosities and arguments through the press. 
We find this most prevalent in the college ranks, 
where the standards of ethics and sportsmanship 
should be set high and maintained as a pattern for 
the profession. Coaches at the secondary level look to 
the college mentors for leadership in the technique 
of coaching. They should find there, also, guardians of 
high ethics and sportsmanship. We believe this is still 
true. However, the use of the press as a public forum 
for arguing matters which should be discussed in pri- 
vate “man-to-man” fashion or in closed sessions of the 
coaches associations is not good public relations for 
the game or the profession. 

We realize some of these personal arguments are 
picked up by eavesdroppers and appear in print to the 
surprise of the participants. In those cases, the press 
is guilty of a disservice to the profession for string- 
ing the dirty laundry on the public line. 


* * * 


HIGH SCHOOL COACHES have made greatest 
progress in recent years, both in the technique of 
coaching and in wearing the mantle of mentor with 
the dignity and honor which the profession merits. 
Typical of the caliber of the men coaching in high 
school today are the coaches in the Atlanta school 
system. Ten of the thirteen head coaches there have 
their master’s degree. In addition to coaching, they 
teach five periods a day and many are found in the 
science and mathematics departments. A tribute to 





By DWIGHT KEITH 


Sid Scarborough, Athletic Director for the Atlanta 
Public Schools, for a great job of selecting and or- 
ganizing an outstanding staff. 


SADDENED to report the death of Fred Digby, 
Sr., General Manager of the Sugar Bowl. None “knew 
him but to love him and knew him but to praise.” 


PHILLIP H. GOLDSMITH, Chairman of the 
Board of McGregor Sports Products, Inc., is another 
giant figure who has passed from the sports scene. 
He was for many years one of the great leaders in the 
athletic manufacturing industry and his friends were 
legion. 

* * 


Youth Fitness Idea Search 


Sports minded people and the sporting goods in- 
dustry will be interested to learn that something oth- 
er than space gadgets and silverware will soon be 





USBWA — VOIT BASKETBALL WRITERS CONTEST 

To encourage better coverage of basketball, the U. S. Bas- 
ketball Writers Association, in cooperation with the W. J. Voit 
Rubber Corporation, conducted a basketball writers contest 
last season. Writing was judged and prizes awarded in three 
categories: (1) Special feature (2) Story (3) Column. Judg- 
ing was by the Northwestern University School of Journalism. 

COACH & ATHLETE Magazine was selected as the medium 
in which to announce the results of this contest. Qur December 
issue will carry the announcement of the top winners in the 
three categories along with their winning stories. We heartily 
endorse and applaud the U. S. Basketball Writers Association 
and the W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation for this constructive 
project and are most happy to cooperate. 








COACH & ATHLETE ga 


The Magazine for Coaches, Trainers, Officials and Fans 





REGULAR MONTHLY FEATURES: 


(1) Technical Articles — A professional aid to coaches, officials and 
trainers. 


(2) Feature Stories on High Schools and Colleges — Of great 
interest to administrators, alumni and friends of the school. 
Regional Coverage — Monthly reports by outstanding corre 
spondents from eight geographical regions of the nation. 


(4) Miscellaneous Feature Material — Appealing to sports fans 
as well as coaches, officials and players. 


(3 


~ 








COACH & ATHLETE Advocates: 


(1) Fair play (5) Christian principles 
(6) High standard of 


sportsmanship and eth- 


(2) Clean speech 
(3) Sound scholarship 


(4) Well-rounded athletic 
programs 


ics by coaches, players, 
officials and fans. 
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Coach & Athlete’s 


1958 ALL-AMERICAN FOOTBALL TEAM 


Our December issue will announce COACH & ATHLETE’s selection of 
the All-American Football Team. With our field editors in each of the 
eight geographical regions of the nation, we are ideally set up to make 


a selection that will be meaningful. 


We realize that, with the thousands 


of players participating, many worthy boys are bypassed each year. 
Perhaps our selection will bring deserved honor to many boys who might 


otherwise be overlooked. 


Outstanding regional players will be selected by committees headed by 


our regional columnists. 


Using this as a guide, along with information 


from other sources, our central selection committee will make the Ali- 


American selections. 


featured on the back of breakfast food 
packaging. 

In early January of 1959, Bob Rich- 
ards, Director of the Wheaties Sports 
Federation, will announce a “Youth Fit- 
ness Idea Search” that will result in 
the giving away of 150 Community 
Recreation Kits. Individuals of all ages 
will be asked to write in 50 words or 
less their ideas on “What Can the 
Wheaties Sports Federation Do to Pro- 
mote Youth’s Fitness.” The writers of 
the 150 best suggestions will have the 
privilege of designating in their com- 
munity the youth organization, service 
club, school, etc., which is to receive 
this Kit. 

The Kit will contain 56 pieces of 


‘athletic equipment including special 


design track equipment for boys up 
through the eighth grade. 

Announcement and promotion of the 
contest will be by national television, 
newspapers and magazines. 

It is believed the suggestions re- 
ceived from this “Youth Fitness Idea 
Search” will bring forth a wealth of 
information that can be used to further 
and speed up the nationwide physical 
fitness program. 

* ok * 
COLLEGE ROLE IN 
YOUTH FITNESS 


(Editor’s Note: Of interest to us and 
of great importance to the nation is 
the report of a survey recently made 
by the NCAA. The results of their 
findings should be studied with interest 
by school administrators throughout 
the nation.) 


HE COLLEGES will lose their posi- 
tion as a leading force in the 
physical fitness of American youth un- 
less higher education’s plan _ for 
stepped-up educational programs in- 
cludes the necessary provisions for in- 
creased sports activities and facilities. 
That’s the warning of college ath- 
letic leaders who insisted the “cor- 
relation between a sound body and a 
sound mind makes it mandatory that 
physical fitness planning maintain pace 


with programs designed to produce 

scientists.” 

The plea was based on an extensive 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion survey of college athletic, physi- 
cal education and recreational pro- 
grams which revealed these two ma- 
jor shortcomings in the colleges’ physi- 
cal fitness prospectus: 

1. Critical lack of indoor and outdoor 
facilities at many educational insti- 
tutions; for example, seven of 395 
reporting institutions do not have 
a gymnasium, 50 colleges do not 
have a softball diamond. 

2. Inadequate provision for required 
physical education; 56 of 395 col- 
leges do not require physical edu- 
cation for men; only 35.5 per cent 
of college male undergraduates are 
enrolled in physical education 
courses. 

T. J. Hamilton, University of Pitts- 
burgh athletic director and chairman 
of the NCAA Youth Fitness Committee, 
indicated there was no immediate re- 
lief in sight to meet the demands of 
swelling enrollments, expected to dou- 
ble within the next dozen years. 

“The advent of sputnik caused a 
wild rush to produce scientists and 
mathematicians at the expense of oth- 
er vital educational objectives,” Ham- 
ilton said. “While no one can quarrel 
with these aims as such, there has 
been a continual disregard for the 
physical welfare of the student.” 

Other than the two shortcomings, the 
NCAA survey showed participation 
and expenditures in intercollegiate ath- 
letic, intramural and recreational ac- 
tivity at an all-time high. Among the 
survey highlights were these: 

The survey was conducted by the 
NCAA Youth Fitness Committee to ob- 
tain factual information regarding col- 
lege athletic, physical education and 
recreational programs. Since a sound 
body directly contributes to the alert- 
ness of the sound mind, it is manda- 
tory that our schools make adequate 
provision for the physical welfare of 
our youth. 
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Coach Neely is a native of Smyrna, 
Tennessee. He attended Vanderbilt where 
he was a stand-out end and halfback un- 
der Dan McGugin. 

He coached one year at Murfreesboro 
(Tenn.) High School; at Southwestern 
for four years; two years as assistant at 
Alabama and nine years as head coach at 
Clemson before taking over at Rice. He 
began his 9th season at Rice this year 
with a 60-43-3 record. His overall record 
is 171-124-14. His Rice teams have won 
or shared the Southwest Conference 
championship four times and have never 
finished below fourth in the conference. 

Neely is held in high esteem in the 
coaching profession. He is past president 
and a trustee of the American Football 
Coaches Association and a member of 
the Football Rules Committee. He is an 
able administrator and a popular lec- 
turer at coaching clinics. 





NE OF THE BEST fundamental line 

drills which our line coaches use 
is the One-on-Two Drill, in which one 
defensive lineman meets the charge of 
one of the two offensive blockers 
whom he is encountering. The defen- 
sive lineman meets one of the two 
blockers from a low defensive 
crouched position, stepping into this 
blocker with the foot nearest the 
blocker and stopping him with a hard 
forearm <nd shoulder charge. The mo- 
ment the defensive man breaks the 
charge of this offensive man, he shifts 
back and prepares to meet his second 
blocker. This is a very good drill to 
teach linemen balance, to teach them 
to react quickly, and to teach them to 
stay on their feet. 

Another drill which our linemen are 
given is a tackle drill. In this drill, a 
lineman will take a position on the 
ground and lying on his back. On a 
command “go,” a ball carrier who has 
his back to the tackler will reach 
down to the ground, pick up a foot- 
ball and turn and start to run. While 
the ball carrier is going through this 
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FUNDAMENTA 


routine, the tackler springs to his feet, 
moves his feet rapidly, and drives for 
his tackle. This drill is not used to 
teach tackling, it is used to teach a 
player to get off the ground, react 
quickly and maintain good balance. As 
I said, anything that we can do to de- 
velop in our boys better coordination, 
better balance and better agility, we 
think is worthwhile. 

Our linemen, backs, and ends are re- 
quired to do special running exercises 
every day. These exercises are used 
to stretch the players’ hips. In execut- 
ing this drill, the players are required 
to run down the field for a distance of 
about forty yards at a controlled rate 
of speed which is much slower than 
their maximum speed. They carry their 
knees rather high and cross over ev- 
ery few steps, turning to glance over 
their right or left shoulders as they 
do so, as a pass receiver would do in 
attempting to locate the ball. 

As the players come back to their 
starting positions, we require them to 
side dodge step every few steps. In 
doing this dodge step, we want our 
player to push as hard as he can with 
his right foot when he is dodging to 
his left and with his left foot when he 
is dodging to his right. Of course, this 
drill is of exceptional value to our 
backs. For this reason, we require our 
player to sprint straight ahead agsin 
on down the field as soon as he has 
executed his dodge. It is well for play- 
ers to know how far they can dodge 
to the side of tackler in an effort to 
get away from him. Linemen do not 
have to get away from any tacklers; 
however, we have found that this drill 
makes them more agile, which is im- 
portant to us. 

We use other drills to teach our 
backfield men to elude the ball car- 
rier. One of our effective drills is one 
in which a player is placed behind a 








DRILLS 


by JESS NEELY 


Head Football Coach, Rice Institute 


ball carrier as they run down the 
field. As the player taps the ball car- 
rier on the rear, the ball carrier tucks 
his rear end in,: raises his knees as 
high as possible, and attempts to get 
away from the tackler who is close 
behind him. This exercise also teaches 
the backfield man to be more supple 
in the hips. 

Another dodging drill for our backs 
is one in which a backfield man comes 
in and makes a head and shoulder 
fake. The most common mistake which 
our backfield men make in executing 
this drill is that they do not make 
proper use of their head in making 
the fake. They will make a fake with 
inside foot toward the tackler, but they 
leave their head outside of their body 
alignment instead of making a natural 
movement toward the tackler with 
their entire body. 

One does not see a ball carrier very 
often starting off in one direction 
with his feet while his head is point- 
ing in another. The backfield man 
must make his head and shoulder fake 
with his foot fake in order to get 
proper spring off his faking foot and 
then spring down the field. We insist 
that our backfield man make a five- 
yard spring down the field after he 
completes his dodge or spin, and we 
want him to pull his rear end in in an 
effort to get away from the tackler 
who may be coming up from behind 
him. If after completing his dodge, the 
ball carrier is touched by the tackler, 
we expect him to do a fast spin and 
sprint down the field. After the ball 
carrier comes out of his spin, Coach 
Griggs often pops him with a towel in 
order to get him to tuck his rear end 
in as he breaks down the field. We im- 
press upon our boys that when he 
completes his dodge or spin, he has 
performed only one part of the ma- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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MPION EXTRAL 





FEATURING: 


® T-Shirts in white and colors. 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 


run or wash out. 


Complete Physical Education Uniforms 
3 BIG-VALUE COMBINATIONS 


© Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION | 
(All White) 





T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 


.“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple 


stitched Boxer style waist with heat 

resistant 114” elastic. WHITE ONLY. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Complete Price, including shirt and 

pants processed in your own school 

color with your own design... 
$1.50 per uniform 


WRITE FOR 1958 CATALOG 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 
(White and Colors) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8. In following 
colors — all stocked for immediate de- 
livery: Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, 
Maroon, Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, 
Purple, Brown, Gray, Black, Gold. 
Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design .. . 
$1.55 per uniform 








FROM 


CHAMPION is the only 
manufacturer of processed 
athletic knitwear whose com- 
plete line has been awarded 
the CERTIFIED WASH- 
ABLE SEAL of the American 
Institute of Laundering. This 
is still another big reason why 
it will pay you to standardize 
with CHAMPION. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION | 
(All Colors) 





T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 

ors —all stocked for immediate deliv- 

ery: Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, 

Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, 

Black, Gold and Old Gold. Same con- 

struction as 78QS. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price, including shirt and 

pants processed in your own school 

color with your own design... 
$1.70 per uniform 


eek zt 


sample of the T-Shirt and Gym 

Pant so you can see how a gym 
SUIT suit for your Physical Educa- 
tion classes will look with your 
design in your school color 


GYM 


PLEASE NOTE—WE HAVE MOVED! 
115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
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Champion will send you a free~ 


combination. This sample re- 
quest must come from the 
Physical Education department 
or Office. Please specify design 
and color when writing for 
sample. 

















DEFENSIVE 
END PLAY 


by MIKE CAMPBELL—Coach University of Texas 
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HIS IS THE TECHNIQUE that our 

ends use defensively. It covers the 
5-4-2 defense vs. the run, pass, flank- 
ers, both counter formation and split 
ends. 

Starting with the 5-4-2 defense, nor- 
mal vs. a straight backfield, we line 
up in a two-point stance with our in- 
side foot over the face of the offensive 
end. As the end moves, we step with 
our inside foot, meeting his outside 
shoulder with a forearm shiver. If the 
end is trying to release to the inside, 
we try to meet him, but not if it 
means we have to leave our position. 
(See Diagram #1.) 

We are attempting to use a pursuit 
type of defense — holding the offense 
to a minimum gain and not trying to 
snuff them completely. We try to meet 
the end with a crisp forearm shiver; 
remaining on balance — not attempt- 
ing to drive him into his backfield. 

THE END’S FIRST RESPONSIBILITY is the 
off-tackle hole. He should, after step- 
ping into the end, be on balance and 
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ready to meet the blocker coming from 
the inside. How well we do this is in 
direct ratio to how fast the end gets 
back into a hitting position after meet- 
ing the end. The man blocking the end 
will be either the end, onside halfback, 
fullback, guard or tackle. The majority 
of the teams now seem to favor the 
off-tackle with the halfback blocking 
out on the end. In playing this block, 
we try to meet his outside shoulder 
with an inside forearm shiver, having 
the inside foot forward and with our 
shoulder under his, filling the hole 
with the blockers body. We try to be 
very careful about falling off to the 
inside as the runner might veer — we 
fall off to the inside only when we are 
sure there is no chance for the runner 
to veer. (See Diagram #2.) 

You can see from the diagram the big 
danger is for the end to get too deep 
into the offensive backfield, pulling the 
blocker by him. We call this running 
the are. It is the worst thing a de- 
fensive football player can do. (See 
Diagram #3.) 
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Serving Darrell Royal for the third 
straight: season as end coach, Mike Camp- 
bell brings a growing reputation for de- 
veloping fine end play to The University 
of Texas, which is noted for its outstand- 
ing ends. 

Campbell joined Royal’s staff at the 
University of Washington last year after 
having gained prestige as a_ successful 
prep school coach in Mississippi, first at 
the Gulf Coast Military Academy, then at 
Canton and finally at Vicksburg. 

Born in Knoxville, Tenn., Campbell 
moved to Memphis and played fullback 
at Central High School there, enrolling 
at the University of Mississippi in 1941. 
He served three years as bomber pilot in 
the European Theater and returned for 
two more years of football as end and 
blocking back for the Rebels after World 
War II prior to launching his coaching 
career in 1947, 





When the ends are blocked, we tell 
them to always give ground back- 
wards, never to the right or left. By 
doing this they will finally get in on 
the tackle. By going to the right or 
left, they will never get in on the tackle 
and will end up running an arc. (See 
Diagram #4.) 

THE ENDS SECONDARY ASSIGNMENT IS 
THE SWEEP. We tell them to play the 
sweep only after the threat of the off- 
tackle is gone. They will be blocked in 
by the same people that were block- 
ing them out on the off-tackle play. 
They should never be blocked in by 
the end. 

As in playing the off-tackle, the 
halfback will be the end’s most dan- 
gerous on the sweep. In playing the 
sweep, they should never try to force 
it from the ouside. It is not the end’s 
job to contain the ball carrier. This is 
done by the corner linebacker. They 
should play the sweep along the line 
of scrimmage, always keeping the run- 
ner in such a position that he can’t cut 
back on you. Remember, that our de- 
fenses are set to stop the long run. If 
the offensive team makes a three-yard 
gain, we have done a good job. We 
tell them to slow the sweep down and 
when the corner linebacker turns the 
play in, they will be in a position to 
make the tackle from inside out. (See 
Diegram #5.) 

This area that they are to cover 
should never be over six or seven 
yards to their outside. In playing a 
blocker that is trying to block them 
in, they should always be ready to 
meet him with their inside foot for- 
ward. We feel that the blocker is con- 
stantly trying to get his head and body 
past us and in contact with our out- 
side leg. Consequently, we work hard 
on using the cross-over step in going 
wider. (See Diagram #6.) 

After seeing the blocker is attempt- 
ing to get his head and body past him, 
the end should meet him with a hand 
shiver and use 2 cross-over step, pull- 


ing his legs away from the blocker. He 
will never be blocked if he prevents 
the blocker from getting his head and 
body past him and at the same time 
keeping him away from his feet. 

If the blocker does get his head and 
body past him and the end is pinned 
to the inside, the last resort is to spin 
out. We teach this only as a last resort. 
(See Diagram #7.) 

These two plays, the sweep and off- 
tackle, are the only two plays that 
will be directed straight at the ends. 
Any other running plays, he will be 
called on to go in pursuit. 

Pursuit 

If at the snap of the ball the end 

sees that the play is going away from 


him, he will drop back into the sec- 
ondary and become part of the revolv- 
ing spoke. (See Diagram #8.) 

We drop the end off to prevent the 
touchdown and are in position to come 
beck up on a delayed reverse. The end 
should be the last man to make a 
tackle if the play is directed away 
from him. 

We instruct our ends to drop straight 
back for ezbout 8 yards and then start 
across the field only after they are 
sure the play is not coming back to 
them. That covers the straight back- 
field with the normal line. 

Installment Two will cover the ends 
play against flanker, split ends and 
passes. 





Maximum protection 
Amazingly lightweight 
Low initial cost 

Fits perfectly 
Negligible upkeep 
Weatherproof 
Prevents injuries 
Completely sanitary 
Moisture proof 

Will not cause fatigue 
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Polvonite football pads offer the ultimate in-safe 
protection for players, withstand rough abusive treat- 
ment and yet are 100% lighter. 

Equipment Company, originators of 
fiberless Polvonite football pads, feel qualified to 
represent it as being superior to any on today’s 


Write for Protection 
the new 
1958 

market. 
Catalog 


More than 50,000 “Polvonite pads are now in 
active use in high schools and colleges in all sections 


of the country. 
PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Haas at Wolverton St. © Sunbury, Pa. 
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3 CHEERS 
FOR DEFENSE 





by Phil Woolpert 


Basketball Coach 
University of San Francisco 


Coach Woolpert, now in his ninth year 
as basketball coach at the University of 
San Francisco, is acknowledged to be one 
of the nation’s outstanding coaches. Born 
in Danville, Kentucky, Woolpert moved 
to Los Angeles at age 10. He played bas- 
ketball at Los Angeles City College and at 
Loyola University. 

His coaching career began at St. Ig- 
natius High School in San Francisco. In 
four years there his teams won 63 and 
lost 29. At USF his teams have won 148 
and lost 59, winning two NCAA titles 
and I third place. 





N THE PAST FOUR YEARS the University 

of San Francisco has compiled the 
best defensive average among major 
colleges in the country. The prime rea- 
son for such success was superior per- 
sonnel imbued with an intense desire 
to harass opponents so intensely and 
consistently that opposition scoring be- 
came a real chore. The San Francisco 
players acknowledged their defensive 
stinginess with even greater pride than 
they did their scoring achievements. 

Why, in an era of more widespread 
emphasis on offensive basketball 
should a team concentrate on defensive 
basketball? Perhaps this little anecdote 
will furnish a partial clue. 

The talented and successful Univer- 
sity of Caifornia Coach, Pete Newell, 
and the author were co-guards for 
three years on Loyola University of 
Los Angeles’ basketball teams. Each 
season the two of us would hold a con- 
test to determine who would outscore 
the other. Probably due to the basket- 
ball’s lack of symmetry (the era of 
the laced ball), poor lighting, and our 
innate reticence at shooting too often, 
we found each year that if we counted 
just the baskets we scored, it was rath- 
er an uninteresting contest. As a result, 





after the first couple of games we 
would agree that in addition to re- 
ceiving two points credit for each 
basket, we also earned one point each 
time we hit the backboard. Honest re- 
porting must acknowledge that in spite 
of our loose interpretation of scoring 
rules, the pair of us “blistered” the 
nets and the backboards for a three 
year combined total of 200 points. 

Obviously, Newell and Woolpert had 
no alternative but to teach defense as 
the other phase of the game was rath- 
er a foreign quantity. 


Frankly, it is the sincere opinion of 
the San Francisco coaching staff that 
emphasis on defensive play should be- 
come an increasingly important de- 
velopment in the wonderful game of 
basketball. 


We employ no startling techniques 
or unusual philosophies in stressing de- 
fense. We, as do most coaches, try 
to “sell” the importance of defense to 
our players. Secondly, we spend from 
55 to 60% of our practice time in at- 
tempting to teach this fundamental. 


We subscribe to a few simple rules 
to teach our version of defensive bas- 
ketball, and they include the following: 


We expose our players only to the 
man-to-man, as we are of the firm 
opinion that the principles basic to this 
type of defense, and those necessary 
to any zone defense are mutually ex- 
clusive. We do not feel competent to 
teach nor do we feel our ballplayers 
are experienced enough to absorb such 
diverse approaches to defensive bas- 
ketball in the time allotted us. 


Secondly, we instruct our players to 
keep their body weight on the front 
foot when defensing a stationary ball- 
handler, as we feel they can execute 
any normal defensive maneuver more 
efficiently, and mentally are stimulat- 
ed to more aggressive defense by this 
weight distribution. 





A third insistence is that ideal de- 
fense demands vision on the man and 
the ball simultaneously be maintained 
at all times. Constant and thorough at- 
tention is given to this detail all season 
long and experience has demonstrated 
that the young player who has never 
been exposed to man-to-man defense 
requires at least two years to begin 
absorbing this fundamental. 

Additionally, we insist that the in- 
side foot be advanced, the inside arm 
be raised to a 45-degree angle, and the 
eyes be focused on the belt line against 
all ball handlers. 


We encourage all our players to be 
vocal on defense and we spend many 
hours learning to play against the lat- 
eral screening game so in vogue today. 
We do not feel it is enough just to tell 
a team to switch if the occasion de- 
mands. A better answer for team con- 
fidence and morale, we feel, is con- 
tinuous and repetitive drills against all 
screening possibilities the staff can de- 
vise. 

An encouraging trend, from the au- 
thor’s point of view, is the utilization 
by more and more teams of various 
types of pressure defenses. In every 
section of the country today, there are 
an increasing number of teams employ- 
ing full-court, three-quarter-court and 
half-court presses, and very often com- 
bining these defenses with a spirited 
and aggressive fast-break style of ball. 
This is a trend that to us is most logical 
inasmuch as a basic tenet of defensive 
basketball philosophy is to attempt to 
force the opponent to play a type of 
game with which he might not be fa- 
miliar, and to try and force him out of 
his normal operational zones. We feel 
that aggressive harassment of an op- 
ponent will not only have a tendency 
to force the poor ball-handling team 
into errors, but very often will force 
them to begin their operation more 
quickly and in less favorable areas on 
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the floor than they have been accus- 
tomed to practice. 

The one word of caution that would 
be introduced here in discussing pres- 
sure-basketball would be to the effect 
that this type of defense does not allow 
for the primadonna or the boy or boys 
who do not feel they should hustle and 
work as hard on defense as they do on 
offense. Any pressure-defense is just 
as strong as the weakest link, and un- 
less not only one or two, but all five 
men are working as hard as they can, 
the effects will not be satisfactory. 

Obviously, as the many fine coaches 
with more experience than the author 
enjoys well know, there are many oth- 
er facets to the defensive game of bas- 
ketball. As in all athletic competition 
on the calibre of personnel is the big 
determinant as to group success, and 
while San Francisco has been unusual- 
ly fortunate in this respect the closing 
thought must include a silent prayer 
of thanks for the great defensive de- 
sires of its recent players. Win or lose, 
it is our feeling that skillful defensive 
play results in more interesting and 
challenging basketball and for that rea- 
son we are happy to advocate that 
phase of the game. 





Fundamental Drills 


(Continued from page 14) 


neuver necessary to get away from 
the tackler. We want him to realize 
that he must leave him or get away 
from him. These are some of the fun- 
damentals which we want to develop 
in our backs and ends during their 
dodging practice. Our linemen do these 
drills also, not to learn to get away 
from a tackler, but to acquire agility 


and to loosen up their muscles. We | 


emphasize the importance of the man 
staying on his feet with the knees bent 
in a striking position as he executes 
these drills. If a coach insists that his 
players be in a crouched position, he 
will not need to worry about the 
blocking rule, regardless of what it is, 
because the players will be blocking 
with their shoulders. The thing the 
rules committee is concerned about in 
our new blocking rule is the illegal 
execution of the stand-up block which 
is very effective, and I defy anyone 
on earth to make this block legally. 
This illegal block is the one thing that 
is ruining football as football should 
be played, this pushing and rooster 
fighting. We coaches can have no com- 
plaint since nine of the twelve mem- 
bers of the rules committee are coach- 
es. 
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Available in all standard school colors, 
SAND Award sweaters, jackets and blan- 
kets represent the ultimate in style, ap- 
pearance and comfort . . . styled on the 
lines approved by many leading directors 
and coaches, and outstanding athletes 
throughout the country. 
SAND knit is recognized 
and accepted by coaches 
and athletes alike as the 
standard of quality .. . 
the mark of superiority. 


SWEATERS 


SAND Award sweaters tailored in 
jacket style or pullover of 00% High 
Bulk Orlon or 100% Virgin wool . . . 
cheerleaders and ‘“‘pep’’ squads in- 
cluded. 


SAND Award jackets of finest 100% 
wool fabrics with leather sleeves, set- 
in or Raglan sleeve styles. 


JACKETS..; 





BLANKETS 


FREE complete, fully illustrated, 36 page catalog 
in color is yours upon request...write for it today. 









we 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CORP. 





The finest and most complete line of BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
exclusive Athletic Knitwear and 
Clothing. 
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BREAKING 
THE PRESS 


by JIM SNYDER 
Basketball Coach 
Ohio University 











EVERAL YEARS BACK, I was one of the 
ean thousands who watched in 
Kansas City a fine Penn State team ef- 
fectively use a zone press. The press in 
itself was not new but the zone press 
they used was new. More recently, 
Bradley effectively used somewhat the 
same press in New York to overcome 
a 21-point deficit with eight minutes 
remaining in the first half, and go 17 
points ahead in the first eight minutes 
of the second half. These, along with 
many other instances, indicate it is a 
very effective defense and certainly 
requires work on offense against it. 
Fortunately in college we have not run 
into the zone press too many times ex- 
cept late in games. However, we do 
spend a great deal of time preparing 
an offense to use against it. We have 
been beaten several times by it and 
consequently we stress several points 
when working to break this type of 
press. 

We feel that the press is used for 
several reasons and have kept this in 
mind when talking to our boys about it. 
The press will be used as an offen- 
sive weapon by a team smaller in 
height than its opponent so that the 
larger team will not get its strengh 
on the boards. The press will also be 
used to change the style of play the 
opposing team is using, and late in the 
game to get the ball if you are behind. 

Although we use a set pattern against 
a press, we do not feel this is as im- 
portant as the thinking of the boys on 
certain points. We feel there are four 
thinking points that help us against 
the press more than the offense we 
use. 

1. When a press is put on, we do not 
want the boys excited or flustered. 
When a basket is made we want each 
boy, of course, to know where he is 
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going and what his job will be. We 
designate one and possibly two men 
who may take the ball out of bounds. 
We instruct these boys on the number 
one point. Do not hurry to grab the 
ball. We know that the official count 
will not start until the boy has taken 
the ball, therefore, we want time for 
our other men to get into position. 
Granted, the defense also has a chance 
to position, but we believe the man on 
defense can not stay with an offensive 
man who is moving and cutting. Please 
understand, we do not wait so long to 
handle the ball that we are delaying 
the game. Most games we observed 
we have discovered the ball is thrown 
away because the boy out of bounds 
grabbed it too soon and then had to 
either hurry the pass-in or was called 
for holding it too long. Thus we think 
the No. 1 point is important. 

2. Come to meet each pass. As in 
point No. 1 this cannot be stressed too 
much. In our early practices we use 
a good bit of three on three full court 
with no dribble to get this point across. 
Very few passes are intercepted when 
your teammate comes to meet them. We 
want our players to go to their posi- 
tions and then break toward the ball. 
If they will do this and the ball is fed 
properly, the defense will have to foul 
to get it. We give the man out of bounds 
three outlets so that if one is covered 
he knows quickly where to locate the 
other two. We think it is difficult for 
a press to.cover all three. 

3. Once the ball is passed in bounds 
be sure and cut through. We try to 
stress that a press is usually based on 
the two-time theory. Therefore, we try 
not to have our boys criss-crossing or 
moving parallel on the floor. When 
they cut, we want them to cut for the 
basket and to go clear through. We have 


Jim Snyder is beginning his 10th sea- 
son as head coach of Ohio University’s 
basketball team. In his previous nine 
seasons, Ohio University has compiled a 
112-win, 92-loss record. 

In the past four 8, ie 
Snyder’s teams have recorded 60-win, 32- 
loss marks. 

Snyder has been on the athletic staff 
at Ohio University since 1946. He was 
graduated from Ohio U. in 1941 and 
was a member of the school’s basketball 
team which played in the finals of the 
National Invitational Tournament at 
a Square Garden in the spring of 





He became head basketball coach at 
Ohio U. in 1949 and until this year has 
also been backfield coach in football. 
The coming season will be Snyder’s first 
to devote full-time to basketball. 

Snyder is a native of Canton, Ohio, 
and a graduate of McKinley High School 
in that city where he received All-Ohio 
honors in 1937. He was head basketball 
and assistant football coach at Canton 
Lehman High School for a year follow- 
ing his graduation from college before 
entering the service. He returned to that 
post in 1945 after his discharge from 
the Army. 





usually found ourselves in trouble 
when a boy cuts only part way. We 
want him to go clear through and then 
start back out to meet the pass. Do not 
misunderstand here. We do not par- 
ticularly want the long pass thrown, 
but rather a medium pass. By the same 
token we do not want the dribble used. 
When a boy receives the pass, his first 
thought is to look down the floor. We 
want his dribble saved and used only 
as a last resort. Too many boys, when 
the press is on, feel they have to lick it 
all by themselves. This is when trouble 
strikes. The dribble can be more detri- 
mental to a press offense than any 
other thing. There are five men on of- 
fense and we want to use them. We 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Completely new 
conception in design, 
incorporating features 
never before available in a low- 
cut basketball shoe: ANGLE- 
CUT HIGH FRONT QUARTER pro- 
vides snug, wrinkle-free instep 
support . . . CONTOUR FITTED 
HEEL COUNTER for glove- 
smooth, positive fit . . . SEAM- 
LESS FOREPART to eliminate 
chafing. Black or White; 
Men’s sizes 3 to 17, Women’s 4 to 10. 


BOTH ALL STARS feature 
e COOL, COOL FREE-BREATHING loose 
lined army duck uppers 
e LIGHTWEIGHT for speed 
e FOOTFORM LAST 


e ARCH CUSHION combined 
with shock absorbing 
sponge insole 
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CONVERSE 
Chuck Jenlor 
ALL STAR 


BASKETBALL SHOES 


First on the 

courts for nearly 

45 years. Still the world’s outstanding 
basketball shoe ... worn by more lead- 
ing teams in high school, college and 
major league play than any other 
basketball shoe made. Black or 
White; Men’s sizes 3 to 17, 
Women’s 4 to 10. 


e RUGGED PROTECTIVE TOE GUARD 
e DOUBLE SOLE BINDING 
e NON-MARKING MOLDED OUTSOLE 
for positive traction 
e FABRI-GARD LINING is 
treated to better withstand — 
chemical action of perspiration 
@ EASILY WASHABLE with mild 
soap and water 











University of Michigan demonstrates how golf can 


enrich your physical education program and provide 


a worthwhile carry-over sport for the students. 


MAKE 


ROOM 


FOR GOLF 


The varsity indoor practice range at the 
University of Michigan enables the golfer 
to hit every shot in the bag with live golf 
balls... 

1. Driving cages are protected by heavy 
netting; targets mounted on muslin 
against canvas backdrop. 

2. Chip shots are hit from cocoa mats to- 
wards baskets hung from wall. 

3. 4-hole putting green composition is 
made from tennis court surface and 
oil. Area is only 540 sq. ft.; surface 
kept smooth with roller. 

4. Practice sand trap has net for back- 
drop. 
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by Bert Katzenmeyer 
Golf Coach 
University of Michigan 


E THINK our golf program at the 

University of Michigan is the best 
investment we ever made. Like many 
other good things, it took a little bit of 
doing to get it started. I don’t know 
how long opinion on golf programm- 
ming ran something like this: 

“Golf is too expensive!” 

“It takes too much space!” 

“Nobody plays golf!” 

These myths were quickly exploded 
once we got the program started. 

We spent just $300.00 to start our 
golf program. For this nominal sum 
we received all the necessary clubs and 
assortment of practice and live golf 
balls. 

This money also went into buying 
used canvas, old netting and muslin for 
our 5 driving cages. It provided rubber 
mats, cocoa mats, rubber runners and a 
miscellaneous assortment of ropes, 
nails, hooks and other articles neces- 
sary for rudimentary construction. 

The cages were fastened to a wall in 
an unused gymnasium, with the canvas 
serving as a backdrop. Live golf balls 
are used in these cages, being hit into 
muslin targets surrounded on the sides 
and top by netting. The hitting surface 
in the cages is made of rubber mat- 
ting; cocoa mats are used for chip 
shots which are directed toward bas- 
kets hung from another wall. 

This wasn’t the most elaborate set- 
up imaginable, but it proved to be 
very servicable. 

As you may have guessed, space 
wasn’t a problem, either. Golf can be 
put into any sized area allowing the 
pupil enough room to stand up and 
swing. 

It is true that Michigan possesses a 
fine 18-hole golf course, but none of 
our golf instruction takes place on the 
course itself. All the instruction is con- 
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fined to the gym or athletic fields 
nearby. 

Today’s statement regarding student 
participation may be more accurately 
phrased “everybody plays golf” rather 
than “nobody plays it.” 

At Michigan more than 900 students 
participate in some form of organized 
golf program. 

Five hundred of these learn golf in 
regular Physical Education classes. The 
classes run 6 hours a day. There are 
20 students per class, 2 classes per 
week, 18 weeks per semester. 

The Intramural Program attracts 400 
students with the varsity complement 
numbering from 10 to 15 more. 

Physical Education majors are re- 
quired to take golf as a requisite for 
graduation. Michigan was the first uni- 
versity to adopt this policy, setting the 
stage for many other leading universi- 
ties to do likewise. 

As golf’s value is brought into sharp- 
er focus by the educators, it is reason- 
able to expect that every major school 
eventually will provide, if not actually 
require golf for its graduating physical 
education teachers. 

In addition to the organized program, 
our Blue golf course registers more 
than 6500 monthly rounds of golf play. 
While occasional play is by the faculty, 
alumni and guests, the bulk of it is by 
students. 

I can remember when it was a big 
day when 50 players showed up on the 
course. Now it is not unusual to find 
that many waiting on the first tee. 

To ease this burden we built our 1884 
yard Yellow course in 1955. It too, 
draws heavy play, especially from the 
growing number of girl players who 
are attracted by the shorter distances. 

In the very near future our present 
courses will not satisfy demand. 
Whether we will build a new course 
then, I’m not sure, but there’s every 
indication that we will. 

The story at Michigan points up one 
obvious fact. The future of golf in our 
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Albert C. “Bert”? Katzenmeyer is Golf 
Coach and Athletic Administrative As- 
sistant at the University of Michigan. A 
graduate of Alma College and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, he is also a class 
“<4”? member of the Professional Golfers’ 
Association. (PGA) 

In his 1l-year tenure at Ann Arbor, 
Katzenmeyer has developed 2 individual 
champions plus 3 team championships. 
He is responsible for the innovation of 
locating the varsity indoor practice room 
under the clubhouse locker rooms. He 
also redesigned the locker rooms into 
cubicles, enabling faculty, students, 
guests, and varsity to have individual 
locker and dressing areas. 

Well-known as a coach, administrator 
and leader, Katzenmeyer is highly re- 
spected in both educational and golfing 
professions. 





high schools and colleges is unlimited. 
We’ve only begun to scratch the sur- 
face of the growth potential. The only 
limiting factor to expansion is the 
shortsightedness shown by some school 
administrators. 

Gold is so beneficial, however, to 
every boy and girl, that it seems in- 
evitable that it will be included in all 
schools’ curricula. 

Last spring I had an opportunity to 
partake in a golf workshop in Mil- 
waukee. The workshop was sponsored 
by the National Golf Foundation with 
the cooperation of the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, the Wisconsin 
Coaches Association and the Milwaukee 
City and County schools. The purpose 
of the workshop was to measure teach- 
er interest and determine teacher prob- 
lems. : 

The one-day session drew more than 
100 teachers. There were good, stimu- 
lating intelligent questions. There was 
keen desire to improve teaching tech- 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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This season, more 
teams than ever before 
will be using 

the Voit XB20... 


Take advantage of the rubber-covered 
game ball with years of varsity 
experience. Recognized by the rule 
books, the Voit XB20 combines 
matchless play and longest wear. 

For fully official performance in game 
after game...season after season 

... be sure that yow’ re ising 

the Voit XB20. 


America’s Finest Athletic Equipment By 









THE VOIT XB20 





New York 11 
Chicago 11 
Los Angeles 11 
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JEANNE LEWIS 
Upsala College 


OF THE MONTH 
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After leing elected Spring Queen at es 
Upsala College, East Orange, New Jer- 2 
sey, last year, Jeanne Lewis of Arling- , ) 
ton, N. J., went on to win these titles — ” 
“Miss New Jersey” in Miss Uni- “ 
verse contest at Long Beach, 2h 
California ay 
— “Queen of the 41st Internation- ", 
al Flower Show” at the Coli- s 
seum, New Y ork City 2 
“Miss New Jersey Press Pho- - 
tographer” 5 
— “New Jersey Campus Queen” ‘, 
“Jeanne is a senior majoring in Po- se 
litical Science and German. She is a 
twirler with the Upsala marching band. 2 
She is an excellent student, and repre- "5 
sented Upsala at the eastern colleges " 
Model United Nations General Assem- 
a) 
bly. a 
Jeanne has been doing modeling , 
work part-time, but her ambition is to . 
enter the government foreign service My 
with the diplomatic corps. "s 
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he old saying “Like Father Like 
Son” applies to Dick Thornton, 
19-year-old sophomore quarterback, 
who has played a key role in North- 
western’s surprising comeback this fall. 

The 180-pound youngster whose run- 
ning, passing, and kicking (not to men- 
tion excellent field generalship) fig- 
ured prominently in Northwestern’s 
wins over Washington State, Stanford, 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Ohio State, 
has a strong football background. 

His father, Richard Thornton, Sr., 
was a prep star at Senn high school, 
Chicago and at Missouri Mines. He 
later played football with the Phila- 
delphia Eagles as a quarterback. 

“Thornton has a lot of poise for a 
sophomore” says Coach Ara Parseg- 
hian. “He still needs experience as a 
T formation quarterback (he played 
tailback in high school) but he is quick 
to learn.” 

In Northwestern’s opening 29-28 vic- 
tory over Washington State, Thornton 
did all of the passing and kicking and 
netted 34 yards running, five of which 
came on a slashing off-tackle smash 
for a touchdown. 

Against Stanford he threw a 45-yard 
touchdown pass in leading the Wild- 
cats to a 28 to 0 win. In the 7-3 vic- 
tory over Minnesota he engineered a 
60-yard drive in the final two minutes 


This month's featured 
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Northwestern University 


of play for the winning touchdown. He 
scored the clincher TD on a two-yard 
off tackle plunge. 

Thornton led the Wildcat’s over 
Michigan 55 to 24 in one of their big 
upsets. He completed five out of nine 
passes for 106 yards, one of them for a 
touchdown. He intercepted a pass and 
ran it back 37 yards for a touchdown. 
His play calling was faultless, especial- 
ly in the second quarter when the Wil- 
cats scored a record 34 points. 

Once again he was the star in North- 
western’s 21-0 upset win over Ohio 
State. Thornton passed for the Wildcat’s 
longest aerial touchdown in history 
(67 yards), then ran and tossed for two 
more scores. In addition he kicked one 
PAT and passed for a two-pointer. It 
marked the school’s first decision over 
the Buckeyes since 1948. 

Besides his skill on the football field, 
Thornton is a fine student. He is taking 
a pre-dental course in the college of 
Liberal Arts. 

Coach Ara Parseghian tutors Thorn- 
ton and the other fine players at North- 
western University. This is his third 
season as head coach of the team. 

In his first season, Parseghian earned 
plaudits of the football world when he 
led Northwestern out of last place in 
the Big Ten conference with a 4-4-1 
record. 
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Ara Parseghian and Dick Thornton 


Parseghian’s success was not sur- 
prising to close followers of his carreer 
at Miami University (0) where he es- 
tablished himself as one of the fore- 
most young coaches in the country. 

At Miami Parseghian’s teams won 
39 games, lost six and tied one in five 
years. His last Miami team in 1955 
scored 226 points against 47 for op- 
ponents on the way to an undefeated 
season and the Mid-America confer- 
ence championship. 

Following his discharge from the 
Navy he entered Miami University 
where he lettered in football, basket- 
ball and baseball. He was an all-Ohio 
halfback in 1946 and 1947 and received 
all-American mention in the latter year 
when Miami played in the Sun Bowl. 

He played professional football with 
the Cleveland Browns but an injury 
cut short his playing career after two 
years and he returned to Miami in 1950 
as an assistant coach under Woody 
Hayes. He moved up to the head coach- 
ing ition the following year when 
Hayes went to Ohio State. 

Parseghian employs the split-T sys- 
tem with variations. Much of his coach- 
ing success has been attributed to his 
ability to transplant his own high de- 
gree of drive and competitive spirit 

into his players. 
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Bike Riding— 


Prime 


Conditioner 


by JOHN W. NEWTON 








— riding is being used for basic 
conditioning by high school and 
college coaches in many parts of the 
country. 

Football, basketball, track and base- 
ball mentors favor bike riding for de- 
veloping and strengthening the leg 
muscles of their athletes. Bicycles have 
been recommended both for in-season 
physical drills and for maintaining 
good conditioning and keeping weight 
down during the off-season. 

Knute Rockne was the first nation- 
ally known coach to use two-wheelers 
in whipping his Notre Dame teams in- 


to shape. Later Carl Snavely became 
an avid bike enthusiast as he built his 
great record at Cornell University. 

Rockne, Notre Dame’s old master 
and creator of the famed Four Horse- 
men, used the wheel to improve his 
player’s stamina, power and coordina- 
tion. 

“Bicycling keeps my boys in won- 
derfully healthy and fine physical 
trim,” Rockne said. “There is no other 
form of activity that combines such 
splendid exercise with such exhilarat- 
ing pleasure.” 

Snavely, while producing his famed 





Coaches and Athletes Like Bikes 








Knute Rockne and Carl Snavely, as well as many of to- 
| day’s coaches, have built their winning teams using bi- 
cycles as a conditioning aid. Bikes, they found provided 
an all-body exercise and a recreational activity which 
kept their varsity in near-peak playing condition the year- 
round. And since most high school athletes own bikes, 
additional overhead in the form of extra equipment does 


not swell departmental costs. 





122 East 42nd Street 


~BICYELE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


. NEW YORK 17, W. Y. 
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teams at Cornell University, was simi- 
larly enthusiastic about bikes. 

“T advise bicycle riding for every 
boy who plays football at Cornell,” 
Snavely said. “It enlarges and strength- 
ens the chest. Arms and fingers be- 
come firmer. Legs grow stronger, stur- 
dier, speedier. Our varsity squad rides 
the year-round. In addition to keeping 
them mentally fit, bicycle riding helps 
to keep them alert.” 

Now the bicycle is being lauded by 
many high school and _ collegiate 
coaches as a keystone of their condi- 
tioning program. 

Two-wheelers, these coaches find, 
aid coordination, build stamina, im- 
prove team morale during the training 
seasons by injecting a “fun” element 
into drill periods, improve competitive- 
ness by wind-sprints and help young 
athletes work off tension if they are 
unable to fully extend themselves dur- 
ing training. 

The bike is not restricted to the foot- 
ball squad, although it is used most easi- 
ly by the gridders. Coaches report that 
it builds stamina, wind and coordina- 
tion for all sports. It builds the all-im- 
portant leg muscles for basketball and 
field events, helps develop wind and 
leg muscles for trackmen; builds leg 
muscles and improves coordination, 
stamina and balance in tennis players 
and ice skaters as well as fencers, and 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The Use of Ultrasonics for... 


INJURY TREATMENT 


High school and college trainers are 
continually looking for faster and more 
efficient ways of healing injured ath- 
letes. 

Over the years many devices and 
techniques have been used. Many have 
been successful but others have been 
put aside as failures or have made 
way for more modern equipment. 

Becoming more important every day 
on the sports scene is the use of ultra- 
sonic treatment. 

One of the nation’s outstanding train- 
ers, Sam Richwine, University of Geor- 
gia Head Trainer, has found the use of 
this new-equipment very satisfactory. 

“We have every type of new and old 
device for fast healing of our injured 
athletes,” said Sam, “but this new ultra- 
sonic unit penetrates so much deeper 
than any other equipment we have. Its 
healing is sometimes amazingly fast.” 

As an example of how he is using 
ultrasound, Sam tells how he handled 
a sprained ankle. 

‘First String Tackle Nat Dye 
sprained his ankle, even injuring the 
tendon in the back of his ankle. This 
type of injury usually took several 
weeks of treatment before a player 
could return to the game... 

“We were away from home so I 
put ice and a pressure bandage on his 
ankle. The next day, Nat came over to 
the training room. His ankle was so 
swollen and painful he was_ using 
crutches. 

“T examined the ankle, gave it about 
ten to 15 minutes of ultrasound and 
told him to report again the next morn- 
ing. After the second treatment Nat 
said the soreness was gone. He was 
treated twice each day and on Thurs- 
day was back in regular workout and 
played a “whale” of a game on Satur- 
day with no recurrence of the injured 
ankle.” 

Coach Frank Jones, who is in his 
second year at Presbyterian College, 
also gives high credit to this fast safe 
healer of every type of athletic in- 
jury, from sprains, dislocations, blood 
vessels, to pulled and bruised muscles. 


Recently Coach Jones, gave a lecture 
and panel discussion on the use of ul- 
trasonics for injuries at an Industrial 
Nurses Convention. Coach Jones 
agreed with Coach Richwine that early 
treatment gives amazing results. 

Medical authorities and nurses were 
also on the panel and their report 


showed that the use of the new safe 
ultrasonic unit was the fastest single 
agent in returning the injured to nor- 
mal. They pointed out that its use 
along with other present equipment as 
moist heat, whirlpools, etc., even 
brought better results. 


At this year’s World Conference on 
Ultrasonics, reports showed that if the 
exact spot of injury is found and sound 
waves reach the injured area, good 
fast results can be expected. Some of 
the difficult cases resulted in not lo- 
cating the exact spot, giving improper 
treatment by either too much or too 
little intensity, moving the sound head 
too fast or giving too short a treat- 
ment. 

A new technique is to have the pa- 
tient activate the injured part, slowly 
and gently moving the muscle, joint 
or muscle tendon during the first half 
of the treatment so that waves can 
get to all parts easily. 
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designed with the coach-trainer in mind 


BiRTCHER 


MEGASON VI 


ULTRASONIC UNIT 


available as a portable or table model 






FOR FASTEST HEALING OF ATHLETIC INJURIES 


No other ultrasonic unit offers so many features to the coach- 
trainer. The 5 position transducer adjusts at a touch of the trigger 
to any one of 5 treatment positions. The 5 CM? crystal permits 
direct contact treatment over concave areas such as ankles, 
knees, etc. Fully waterproof too, for underwater treatment. So 
ruggedly built that it carries a full two-year guarantee! A gen- 
uine Birtcher ultrasonic at a new all-time low price. 


Send for reprints of articles by Bobby Lane and leading Physicians 
plus full details on the Birtcher MEGASON VI Ultrasonic Unit 


O Send me reprints and details about the MEGASON 


(1 I would like a demonstration at my school 
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4371 Valley Blvd., 
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Ni EN Lite Giant 


TRAMPOLINE 
provides fun and action 
for elementary and 
junior high school classes 












Revolutionary new ideas in Trampolines always come from 
NISSEN ... and now Nissen introduces the “Little Giant,” smaller 
in size but big in value. With the “Little Giant,” you can enjoy 
exclusive Nissen features you would expect to find only on larger 
Nissen Trampolines. Nissen “Little Giant” is 12’ x 7’ open... 
lighter in weight, yet designed for extra strength ONLY 

and better bounce. Nissen “Little Giant” also 
FLASHFOLDS for easy storage and “HALF- g 

FOLDS” for greater convenience. A real ° 
Trampoline value, complete with flashfold 


° Frame pads optional 
frame, cotton and nylon canvas bed, springs. oT aoe 


and extra 


NISSEN Trampoline Company 


Yome Office and Factory ¢ 200 A Avenue, N.W. © Cedar Rapids, lowa, U.S.A. 


Branch Offices & Factories 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY, LTD. 
Hainault Works, Chadwell Heath « Romford, Essex, England Ter. A, Box 427 © Toronto 1, Ontario 
NISSEN TRAMPOLINE ¢- Gumligen, (Berne) Switzerland 


IF IT ISN'T A NISSEN, IT ISN'T A TRAMPOLINE 
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when in use... 





NISSEN TRAMPOLINE OF CANADA, LTD. 











Bike Riding 

(Continued from Page 26) 
builds muscle tone and stamina for 
swimmers while improving lung ca- 
pacities. 

Another plus is the development of 
greater mental alertness to cope with 
the constantly changing situations ex- 
perienced while riding. 

Fooball coaches have found that 
bike riding gives players as much ex- 
ercise as running, yet it helps avoid 
fatigue. And when riding in pairs, 
players tend to race, encouraging com- 
petitiveness. When running, the aver- 
age player is content to jog around the 
track with a minimum of effort. 

Snavely cited the automobile as one 
of the chief factors in the poor physical 
conditioning of American Youth, when 
at Cornell. As proof, he cited one of 
his players, an average performer, who 
rode his bike from Ithaca to his Long 
Island home as the summer vacation 
started, and rode all summer to build 
muscle stamina. Upon returning to 
school, he replaced the team’s injured 
captain in the backfield and subse- 
quently led the club through an un- 
beaten season. Both he and his coach 
attributed the improvement to his sum- 
mer riding program. 

Snavely said that the addition of 
bikes to his training regimen was one 
of the greatest morale boosters the 
club ever had and traced its fine esprit 
to the two-wheeler. 

Rockne realized the value of the bike 
for other than muscle building, too. 
“Deep full breathing comes natural- 
ly; the nasal passages are cleared; the 
pulse quickens joyfully, torpidity in 
the liver becomes purified; dyspepsia 
bids the system farewell .. . the rider 
needs no special, long continued pre- 
liminaries before becoming proficient 
in the art of cycling.” 

Riding the old master said, is “just 
a daily hardening of the muscles, 
broadening of the chest, ever-growing 
appreciation of the fact that life’s 
worth the candle after all.” 

The softness of American youth, as 
noted by Snavely and intimated by 
Rockne, has received official recogni- 
tion with the formation of his Council 
on Youth Fitness recently established 
by President Eisenhower. 

The President, Vice President Nixon, 
other government officials, Dr. Paul 
Dudley White, the President’s personal 
heart physican, and other medical au- 
thorities, have all lauded the bike for 
its value in physical conditioning for 
young and old. 

Dr. Harlan G. Metcalf, wartime head 
of the President’s physical fitness com- 
mittee, discussing the value of the two- 
wheeler in conditioning, said: “The 
emotional satisfaction of cycling con- 
tributes to high morale and helps re- 
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com- convalescent lower extremity cases.” 
aver- To keep their athletes in good con- 
d the dition always, and to promote health- 
> ful extra-curricular activities, coaches 
; one have suggested the formation of bike 
rsical clubs to give students the opportunity 
when to enjoy organized year-round riding. 
1e of Some clubs are formed in school, while 
who others are independent outside organi- 
Long zations. Both feature bike hikes and 
ation 7 one-day tours to near-by points of in- 
uild terest. 
x to A few-clubs are formed purely for 
ured bike racing and outstanding riders par- 
ibse- ticipate in state and national cham- 
un- pionship races. If the club is not 
oach formed within a school, it can become 
‘“um- > part of the community recreation pro- 
gram under adult guidance. 
Snavely formed an informal “club” h a 
ps! with his grid squad. Its primary activi- qgue ig f | ay 
the ty was a long Sunday afternoon bike- 
sprit hike into the country with a picnic sup- | 
per waiting at the end of the trail. | 
bike Snavely’s program gave the gridders | 
too. Sunday afternoon exercise, got them 
ral- * away from the campus, and helped 
the them relax after a long week of train- 
> in ing and studying. 
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JOHN SCHWARTZ 


MARVIN HAYS 


Garber, Oklahoma 


Me Hays, whose brilliant four- 
year career was marked by a 
courageous comeback from a shoulder 
injury which threatened his baseball 
future, earned the title of Oklahoma’s 
All-State High School Baseball Player 
of 1958. 

The style and versatility of the six 
foot, two-inch star sparked the Garber 
team to a spectacular 33-game winning 
streak, terminated in the state finals 
by its only loss. 

As a freshman, Marvin attracted 
statewide attention, when he trudged 
to the mounds in the finals of the OU 
tournament to handcuff a strong hit- 
ting Blair team for the championship. 
He won eight games without defeat 
that year and posted a .350 batting 
average. As a sophomore he boosted 
that mark to .365 and had a 7-1 mound 
record. 

Then came football season of his 
junior year and disaster in the form of 
a knock down shoulder. Despite the 
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painful injury Marvin served full time 
during the spring with an 8-2 pitching 
record and a steadily climbing .387 bat- 
ting average. 

In his senior year the soreness was 
gone and with it went the free wheel- 
ing delivery which had made him one 
of the fastest and brightest young 
pitching prospects ever seen in the 
state. But the determination which 
Hayes displayed since his injury and 
the rapid improvement in strength and 
delivery was apparent during the 
spring. 

He hit .434 for the long season, belt- 
ing out 40 hits in 34 games, scoring 35 
runs, and driving in 32. Pitching with 
head, heart and control, he won all 
nine games. 

Four year totals for the lanky star, 
show a .398 average for more than 200 
times at bat and a 32-3 mound record. 

Now a student at Kansas University, 
Marvin is one of the seven Garber dia- 





monds starts attending college on ath- 
letic scholarships. 


Garber Coach John Schwartz, was 
selected runner-up as Oklahoma High 
School Baseball Coach of 1958. Under 
his direction, the Garber team set a 
new all-time record this year with 33 
consecutive wins without a loss while 
scoring a total of 349 runs and 355 
hits in 1,014 times at bat against. their 
opponents 96 runs scored. 

During the past seven years, the 29- 
year old mentor has coached the foot- 
ball and baseball at Garber. Before 
going to Garber he attended Central 
State College and was graduated from 
Northwestern State College. 

Larry Logan, a strong righthander, 
was another of Schwartz’s stars who 
placed on the 1958 all-state team and 
in 1956 Schwartz coached Melvin Beg- 
ley, an all-state outfielder, who led the 
state of Oklahoma in batting, with an 
806 average. 
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Breaking the Press 
(Continued from page 20) 

do not want to count on one man break- 
ing the press. Again do not misunder- 
stand, we do use the dribble against 
the press, but as a last move and not a 
first. It is important to have the boy 
look first for the pass. If his teammates 
are cutting through and he has to drib- 
ble at least he will have more room. 
Once the dribble has been used, then 
pass immediately. 

4. This is the last but certainly not 
the least in importance. Once you have 
crossed the center of the floor, do not 
always try to go the whole way. We 
have had the ball lost on occasions by 
a bad pass, kicking the ball or travel- 
ing once we have arrived in the of- 
fensive court. A lost ball here without 
a shot, makes the press just as effective 
as if it is lost in the defensive court. 
Remember we said the press is trying 
to step up the tempo. Once you are in 
your half of the floor, slow down, come 
back to your style of play. The defense 
will be in a position where gambling 
can hurt them. Make them come back 
to your game. We have found pressing 
teams make defensive mistakes when 
we slow down our offense. 

Most presses we meet now, are of the 
zone press type. Therefore, the points 
I have mentioned, have this in mind. 
We do not change our thinking, how- 
ever, against a man for man press. 





Stronger 3 Ways 


i. Extra-heavy angle iron 
frame: provides rigid sup- 
port without cross bracing. 


3 « Face plate bolts spaced 
8” apart: heat-treated glass 
retains full strength. 


ae Back plate larger than 
face plate: distributes shock 
and strain over larger area. 


NURRE {4 BANKS 


Glass 


Fully approved by the National Basketball Committee for high school, college 
and professional games. Surprisingly low in cost, easy to install . . . sure to 
provide increased seating capacity, livlier rebounds, a better game for specta- 
tors and players alike. And, all Nurre Banks are positively guaranteed against 
breakage in normal use. 

In addition to the fan-shaped and rectangular banks shown above. Nurre 
offers a low-cost rectangular model with a 12” wood panel across the bottom. 
Send for free illustrated booklet today. And remember to order your goa/s from 
Nurre, too, stating type of bank—all-glass or with wood strip. 


Dept. CA-118, Bloomington, Indiana 
The Nurre Companies, Inc, Makers of Glass Banks Since 1924 




















Everything we have talked about ap- 
plies to the man to man press. Our 
basic offense is exactly the same 
against both types. We do change our 
outlet passes and we do try to use our 
bigger men more against the zone - 
press. In order to attack presses effec- 
tively, it is like any other phase of the 
game, it requires a great deal of work 
against it. Set your drills to help you 
along this line. 

The press defense depends upon of- 
fensive mistakes. Don’t give them these 
mistakes. Keep cool and use all five 
players. Do not have one hero that 
will show them all by himself. Have 
five good ball handlers all believing 
that the press can be whipped. With 
luck, and boys who have learned our 
methods well, we have been fortunate 
against it. I hope you too will have 
no trouble “Breaking the Press.” 
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DISTRIBUTED 
sai | WHIRL POOLS 
By 
CRAMERS 2 2 
of GARDNER, KANSAS | b y Vibra-Whirl 
PRAGMA TREN ELIII EOE 
. 
t VIBRA-WHIRL puts injured players in “game-ready” condition in 
mos BS record time . . . it’s guaranteed to give quicker results! 
Sas VIBRA-WHIRL is twenty times as powerful 
valuable SM as any other whirl pool! . . . yet priced 
p iece within reach of the most modest 
school budget. VIBRA-WHIRL 
of is equipped with a strong 
° ' motor that circulates water 
eq ulpment | at 60,000 gallons per hour. 
e This means STRONGER 
in massage giving .. . DEEPER 
penetration overa... 
your WIDER area. Equipped 
tra in ing with many important extras. 
FOOM . «oc JUMBO “130” MODEL 
00 $435 $495 
SEE YOUR Also . . BLOCKING SLEDS by Vibra-Whirl 
SPORTING GOODS S VIBRA-WHIRL’S rugged construction and unique design 
BS . : 
DEALER make them invaluable coaching aids 


Manufactured by and Company 


PANHANDLE, TEXAS 





. 7-MAN SLED $475 @ 3-MAN SLED $295 © 2-MAN SLED $225 
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JACK HORNER 
The Durham Herald 
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PUNTS AND PASSES 


When North Carolina invaded 
Shields-Watkins Stadium and spanked 
Tennessee, 21-7, it marked the first 
time the Tarheels had beaten the Vol- 
unteers in 10 years . . . Tennessee had 
swept nine straight games from the 
Carolinians... 

Coach Jim Tatums’ Tarheels went to 
Los Angeles and whipped Southern 
California, 8-7, the same weekend Duke 
turned back Illinois, 15-13, bringing the 
Atlantic Coast Conference a pair of in- 
tersectional triumphs... 

Incidentally, Duke has an amazing 
record in competition with Big Ten and 
Southwestern Conference schools .. . 
The Bill Murray-coached Blue Devils 
are undefeated in eight games with 
opposition from these two gridiron hot- 
beds... 

When Duke whipped Baylor this 
year, 12-7, it marked the fourth straight 
victory over Southwest Conference 
teams in as many games... The Blue 
Devils invaded Houston and tripped 
Rice’s Cotton Bowl-bound Owls last 
year, 7-6, and chalked up wins over 
Southern Methodist in 1952 at Dallas, 
14-7, and in 1956 at Durham, 14-6... 

Before defeating Illinois in Durham 
this year, 15-13, the Blue Devils 
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trounced Ohio State’s Rose Bowl-bound 
Buckeyes in Columbus by 20-14 in 1955, 
won from Purdue in Durham by 20-14 
in 1953 and tied Purdue in LaFayette 
by 13-13 in 1954 ... Thus, they are 
3-0-1 for four games with Western Con- 
ference rivals . . . It’s doubtful any 
school in the nation has a record equal 
to this accomplishment . . . If so, step 
up and be recognized! 

Virginia Military Institute’s Keydets 
defeated crippled University of Vir- 
ginia’s Cavaliers, 33-0, the second big- 
gest Keydet victory margin since the 
65-year-old series was inaugurated in 
1893 . . . The 1923 Keydets won by 
35-0... 

After struggling through a winless 
1957 season which saw them go without 
a single touchdown pass, Wake Forest’s 
Deacons came up with seven touch- 
down aerials in their first six games 
this gridiron campaign Coach 
Paul Amen’s boys offered one of the 
most colorful attacks of any team in 
the ACC... 

When Wake Forest completed 17 
passes against North Carolina, it broke 
the old school record of 15 completions 
in a single game . . . The Deacs also 
established a school mark when they 
amassed 405 yards running and pass- 
ing against Maryland, erasing the old 
figure of 401 . . . Fullback Neil Mac- 
Lean carried 30 times against Virginia 
Tech, wiping out Bill Barnes’ record 
25 against Duke in 1956... 

Duke footballers take on Ohio State, 
Rice, Pittsburgh and Army on suc- 
cessive weekends in 1959, and after 
playing N. C. State in an ACC tussle, 
go against Georgia Tech in Atlanta... 
That’s five intersectional scraps in six 
Saturdays . . . Other conference op- 
ponents include Clemson, North Caro- 
lina, Wake Forest and South Carolina. 

DOUBLE DRIBBLES! 

All Atlantic Coast Conference 
schools except Virginia are scheduled 
to compete in holiday basketball tour- 
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SUBMARINE 


A defensive lineman who moves for- 
ward and downward, to shoot himself 
under the body of his opponent is sub- 
marining. After submarining, the defen- 
sive player comes up in position to tackle 
the ball carrier. 





naments in December, and North Caro- 
lina and Clemson appear in two of the 
hardwood events... 

North Carolina plays in the Louis- 
ville Invitational at Louisville, Ky., 
Dec. 19-20, and the Dixie Classic at 
Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 29-31 . . . Clemson 
is booked for the Steel Bowl at Pitts- 
burgh, Dec. 12-13, and the Carrousel 
Classic at Charlotte, N. C., Dec. 29-30... 

Advance ticket sales indicate the 
Dixie Classic will top its record three- 
day attendance of 71,200 set in 1956... 
day aitendance of 71,200 set in 1956... 
Head coaches of the so-called Big Four 
have none to blame but themselves for 
the pairings .. . They drew their op- 
ponents out of a hat to see who they 
would play . .. These pairings and 
starting times prevail: 

WEDNESDAY, Dec. 29: 

2 p.m. — Wake Forest vs. Cincinnati 

4pm. — N. C. State vs. Louisville 

7 p.m. — Duke vs. Michigan State 

9 p.m. — North Carolina vs. Yale 

North Carolina’s Tarheels have 
swept the last two Dixie Classic titles, 
defeating N. C. State’s Wolfpack in the 
finals last year, 39-30, but Oscar Rob- 
ertson-led Cincinnati and all-powerful 
Michigan State, featuring a human 
jumping jack in John Green, pose tre- 
mendous threats in the forthcoming 
three-day, 12-game hardwood attrac- 
TION... 

No outside team has ever won the 
crown ...N. C. State has captured the 
title six times and Duke whipped Min- 
nesota in 1954 ... Thus, three of the 
Big Four have won the championship 
all nine times the tournament has been 
held . . . While Michigan State and 
Cincinnati are sure to offer strong 


challenges, Louisville and Yale are 
given outside chances... 
(Continued on page 40) 
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IRVING T. MARSH 
New York Herald Tribune 


THIS HAS BEEN by far the best East- 
ern football season in many years — 
both from the point of view of vic- 
tories over foes from other sections and 
from the large number of really fine 
football players this sector has pro- 
duced this season. 

All-America selections being the 
widespread thing they are, it is unlike- 
ly that the East will make more than 
one or possibly two places on any one 
of the dozen All-Americas, but there 
are at least eleven full-fledged candi- 
dates who will, undoubtedly, be con- 
sidered for the major college kudo. 


At least eleven, and there are un- 
doubtedly others, but at a quick toss 
here are this reporter’s candidates: 

Enp — Bill Carpenter, Army’s “lone- 
ly end,” a speedboy who is also a fine 
pass catcher. 

TACKLE — Ron Luciano, Syracuse’s 
broth of a boy. 

Guarps (there is a plenitude of fine 
guards in the East this year) — Jim 
Healy, Holy Cross captain, and John 
Guzik, Pitt, both tremendous stalwarts 
offensively and defensively. 


CENTER — Don Warburton, Brown 
captain. 

QUARTERBACK — Tom Greene, Holy 
Cross, a fine passer, punter, runner. 

HatrepackSs — Army’s_ goal-dust 
twins, Pete Dawkins and Bob Ander- 
son, than whom there is no better pair 
in the country; Billy Austin, of Rutgers; 
Dan Sachs, of Princeton; and Jim 
Colclough, of Boston College. If any 
All-America selector should pick An- 
derson over Dawkins, or vice versa, as 
most undoubtedly will, he will be do- 
ing both an injustice. Or not pick Aus- 
tin. 

Although it may sound like it, this is 
no shill for any candidates, for it is this 
writer’s opinion that All-Americas are 
not any more than a bad habit which 
cannot be broken. But if we’re going 
to have bad habits, let’s make them as 
unobjectionable as possible. 


Even the East’s smaller colleges have 
produced a considerable number of 
candidates for the Little All-America. 
For example, and this is again a quick 
toss, there are Jack Close, Amherst 
halfback; George Dixon, University 


of Bridgeport halfback; Bob Ripley, 
Norwich University halfback; Mike 
Long, Brandeis end; Bill Hedeman, 
Williams tackle; Bill Wallner, Con- 
necticut guard, and Jim Sellers, Cort- 
land center, among many, many others. 

Incidentally, that remark above about 
this being the best intersectional sea- 
son for the East in many years is no 
idle crack. In the 24 games played 
during the first month of the season, 
Eastern teams, major and small college, 
won 17 and lost 7 and on one week 
end they scored eight out of 10. 

Maybe what the boys call “the re- 
surgence” is here. 


* * % 


More Resurgence — and talking of 
resurgence, Harry Wright, the former 
Notre Damer who is now coach at the 
United States Merchant Marine Acade- 
my (Kings Point) has done a fine job 
of patching up the pieces at the Acade- 
my. After three years without a vic- 
tory, Kings Point won three of its first 
four. More, it has interested its towns- 
people in Nassau County, on Long Is- 
land, to the extent that it has a real 
solid backing of “alumni.” No rival for 


Army, Navy or the Air Force Academy 


yet, but under its new policy, Kings 
Point is going to have a top small 
college team in the near future. 


* * * 
CANDIDATE FOR THE SPORTS- 


MANSHIP AWARD — Bill Poland, 
Rhode Island’s junior fullback. Seems 


Eyeglass 


Holder 


that in the Rams’ game against Bran- 
deis a couple of weeks ago, Poland, 
All-Yankee Conference fullback in 
1957, was credited with a touchdown 
on a two-yard plunge. But later, Poland 
corrected the press and statisticians. 
He and his quarterback, Roger Pear- 
son, he said, had converged near the 
goal line and it seemed as if Pearson 
had handed off to Poland. 

“But,” said the fullback, “he put the 
ball into my arms and didn’t let go. 
He still had possession when we went 
over the line. It’s really Pearson’s 
touchdown.” 

* & *& 


ODDS AND ENDS — The Middle 
Eastern College Athletic Conference 
tried something new this fall — a fall 
baseball tournament. Four teams were 
entered and the “title” was won by 
Iona. Now it develops that two more 
teams will compete a year hence. All 
do not play football in the fall... 
Union College’s second invitation 
Christmas basketball tournament will 
have Union, St. Lawrence, Clarkson 
and Albright this year .. . This was the 
one in which the boys experimented 
with two and three-point baskets and 
higher hoops a year ago . . . Whether 
they will again or not is not yet di- 
vulged . . . Howard Cann, former bas- 
ketball coach at N.Y.U. and now pro- 
fessor of physical education there, will 
conduct a study of the administration 
of athletic programs in selected insti- 
tutions throughout the United States 
during the present academic year. 
His research will include an examina- 
tion of how athletic programs are re- 
lated to academic programs . . . Co- 
lumbia, down in the football doldrums 
these last few years (still is) is awful- 
ly high on its current freshman team, 
which defeated Penn, 28 to 0, in its 
first game after fumbling away chances 
for five more touchdowns . . . A Co- 
lumbia freshman team hasn’t beaten 
Penn in nobody knows how many 
years ... For that matter, neither has 
the varsity since 1937. 
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BILL KERCH 


Can ScHOOL sPIRIT be defined as 
something which drives students to 
hand a man, who is doing his best to 
earn a living for his family and him- 
self, in effigy? 

If this pre-meditated act of contempt 
for a fellow human being exemplifies 
the character of our future leaders, 
then our educators have missed the 
principle of teaching. 

Yet year-after-year the hanging of a 
coach in effigy has cropped up with 
such regularity that the readers of 
sports pages have come to expect it. 
Some even joke about it and figure 
“those college kids really live it up.” 

Of course, we all know that the ma- 
jority of our college students do not 
participate in this contemptuous act. 
It’s usually a minority with a distorted 
sense of humor, following a _ leader 
who has a chip on his shoulder, that 
belong to this lunatic fringe. 

They start the ball rolling and we 
have men like Bennie Oosterbaan of 
Michigan and H. B. Lee of Kansas State 
College insulted by a barbaric act. 

Oosterbaan, a true gentleman and 
one of the winningest coaches in the 
business, was “hanged” after his Wolv- 
erines had lost to Northwestern. Lee, 
director of athletics at K-State, was 
given the same treatment because some 
students were angry over the ticket 
situation at the Manhattan school. 

On the last Saturday in October 
Oosterbaans’ team beat Minnesota in 
their annual battle for the Little 
Brown Jug. But that won’t offset the 
rumors which ran rampant after the 
“hanging” that Bennie was on his way 
out. 

Nor was there a follow-up in the 
sports pages that the educators at 
Michigan were all behind Oosterbaan 
and that the instigators of the “hang- 
ing” would be dealt with severely. 

The “hanging” of Lee, near the foot- 
ball field in Manhattan, came about 
because the students complained about 
a change in the system of charging for 
basketball tickets for the coming sea- 
son. 

Now isn’t that just dandy. Some day 
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they may be “hanging” a professor just 
because he flunked a student who 
didn’t attend classes, or the president 
of a university because there were too 
many exams. 

An education is supposed to broaden 
and develop an adult. Perhaps some of 
the fanatics aren’t being educated 
properly, although many of them do 
manage to graduate and join the alum- 
ni groups, which also spend a good 
part of their time in having the coach 
“fired.” 

It would be wonderful if every 
school were a winner and there weren’t 
any losers. Most likely that wouldn’t 
satisfy everyone, either, because some 
teams would be scoring more than 
others, etc., etc., etc. 

* * * 

A year ago the University of Colo- 
rado was among the nation’s leaders 
in rushing offense principally because 
of Bob Stransky, who finished No. 2 
in the nation in that department. The 
Buffs went on to win the rushing of- 
fense title and they’re on top again 
after the first five games with a very 
strong chance of retaining that titie. 

This season the Buffs are being led 
by Howard Cook, a 5-11, 185-pound 
senior, who is No. 5 in the nation in 
individual rushing. Some followers of 
the team are saying Cook is better than 
Stransky was. Although he’s not quite 
the runner Bob was he is a better pass- 
er. One thing is certain, Cook has more 
than done his share to help the Buffs 
win their first five games. 

The two touchdowns Cook scored in 
Colorado’s 27-16 victory over Nebraska 
raised his total to eight, tops in the Big 
Eight. He also passed for another TD. 

* * * 

Coach Bud Wilkinson’s Sooners wal- 
loped Kansas State 40-6, for their 
sixty-fourth consecutive conference 
victory and it also was the twenty- 
first time in a row that they have 
beaten the Wildcats. The victory gave 
Oklahoma a 4-1 record, the lone set- 
back being the Sooners’ one-point loss 
to Texas. That defeat by Texas was 
only the second time the Sooners had 





been upset in their last 56 and, just as 
a year ago when they were surprised 
by Notre Dame, the Sooners were 
knocked out of the top spot in the na- 
tional standings. 

* * a 

Dan DEVINE, Missouri coach, has 
been having his troubles with the in- 
jury list. But because of the injury 
to Hank Kuhlmann, Devine had to use 
Mel West ad the left halfback spot 
and the easy-running sophomore has 
turned in a 5-plus-yard rushing aver- 
age. West was the Big Eight’s leading 
ball carrier prior to the Iowa State 
game just as Mizzou’s Phil Snowden 
was the league’s leading passer. Miz- 
zou edged the Cyclones, 14-6, for its 
second loop triumph against no defeats 
and putting it at 3-3 overall. Snowden 
scored the first touchdown in that game 
for the Tigers but was injured on the 
play and had to be carried off the 
field. 

* * * 

After being mauled, 43-0, by Okla- 
homa, for their fourth loss in five de- 
cisions, the Kansas Jayhawks bounced 
back with a surprising 14-7 victory over 
Tulane which had beaten the previous- 
ly undefeated Navy, 14-6. It was the 
first meeting between Kansas and Tu- 
lane on the gridiron and very likely 
Coach Jack Mitchell of the Jayhawks is 
hopeful of many more. 

ok 3K co 

THE Eacues of North Texas State 
gave their hometown fans in Denton 
something to really shout about when 
they upset Tulsa, 8-7, in a Missouri 
Valley Conference thriller at Fouts 
Field. It was the first league game for 
both teams and each entered the game 
with 4-1 records. Coach Odus Mitch- 
ell’s Eagles came from behind to edge 
the Golden Hurricane when Bill Groce 
sprinted 39 yards for the touchdown 
and Vernon Cole passed to Abner 
Haynes for the two winning conver- 
sion points. North Texas’ lone loss at 
that point was to Oklahoma State, 
which had been beaten by Tulsa 24-16. 

* * * 

CoacH CLIFF SPEEGLE’S Oklahoma 
State Cowboys, who handed Houston’s 
Cougars their first setback of the sea- 
son, gained their fifth victory in six 
decisions when they tripped George 
Blackburn’s Bearcats at Cincinnati, 
19-14. It was the first football meeting 
between the two schools. They will 
meet in the season openers for the next 
two years. 

* * * 

DRAKE ended a_ six-game losing 
streak when it wrested a 14-12 home- 
coming victory over Bradley at Des 
Moines. Neither of the schools is com- 
peting in the Valley football race. The 
winning conversion came on a_ pass 

(Continued on page 41) 
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BERT BERTINE 





MID-W 






Champaign-Urbana Courier 


Sratistics proved singularly mislead- 
ing in the first half of the season for 
Big Ten football teams. 

Michigan State, for example, had a 
right to wonder about its 14-8 loss this 
year to Purdue when regarded in the 
same light as its 20-13 defeat by the 
same school a year ago. 

In the 1957 “upset” loss the Spartans 
fumbled the ball 10 times and lost it 
to Purdue via that method five of those 
10. This was the reason advanced by all 
experts for Purdue’s stunning victory 
over an undefeated powerhouse. 

A vyeor leter here is what happened: 
Purdue fumbled the ball six times and 
the Spartans grabbed five of the bob- 
bles. Purdue lost possession twice by 
interception, and twice more by bad 
snapbacks on punts. And the Boiler- 
makers still held Michigan State to one 
touchdown! 

Or, take Northwestern in succeeding 
games. In the first the surprising Wild- 
cats had to work hard 59 minutes be- 
fore it could score against winless Min- 
nesota and win, 7-3. One week later 
the same Wildcats scored five touch- 
downs in seven minutes against Michi- 
gan, rated much higher than Minnesota. 

Then there’s Ohio State. Unquestion- 
ably one of the reasons for Buckeye 
success has been lack of errors. Yet on 
the day it lost the ball three times via 
fumbles it was enjoying a 49-8 romp 
past hapless Indiana. 

Until that game the Bucks had 
played seven straight games without 
losing possession ‘once via fumble! 

Woody Hayes’ club did extended its 
marvelous record of rarely offering 
interceptions. While beating Illinois, 19- 
13, Ohio lost the ball with two minutes 
to go when Fullback Bill Brown in- 
tercepted a Frank Kremblas aerial 
which had been batted into the air. 

That interception was the first of the 
season against Ohio State, and the sec- 
ond in 14 games. Last year Ohio tried 
78 passes and only one went astray. 
The current record, combining last 
season and this, is two interceptions in 
107 pitches! 

Statistics alone would have given no 


clue in the key battle between Wis- 
consin and Purdue. At the time they 
were the nation’s only unbeaten, united 
and unscored upon major college teams. 
The final score of 31-6 was misleading 
in that the winner, Wisconsin, gained 
48 yards less than Purdue. 


Perhaps the statistics are only typical 
of a season that was topsy-turvy — at 
least, according to pre-season estimates 
— soon after it began. 

Definitely the big surprise of the 
early going was Northwestern’s Wild- 
cats. Here’s a team which failed to 
win a single one of its nine games a 
year ago. Much the same personnel 
plus some talented sophomores won 
their first five this year and shocked 
Michigan followers for generations 
back by running up a record 55-24 vic- 
tory at Evanston. 


Score of that contest was 43-0 at 
halftime, and provided Fritz Crisler, 
Michigan’s athletic director, a chance 
to show he had not lost his sense of 
humor. He was asked by a radio an- 
nouncer between halves for a com- 
ment on the game thus far. Crisler ap- 
peared to give the question some 
thought, then answered, “I think it’s 
possible Northwestern will win the 
game.” 

At time of writing Northwestern had 
the chance to show it was more than a 
flash in the pan. It was to play at 
Iowa which gained favor as the top 
contender to Ohio State by whacking 
Wisconsin. 

Just as surprising as Northwestern’s 
rise was the failure of Michigan State 
and Michigan to live up to expecta- 
tions. First they tied each other, 12-12. 
Then MSU bowed to Purdue and Michi- 
gan took its clobbering at Northwest- 
ern. So, a tie and a loss in their first 
two starts practically eliminated them 
from the ’58 race in what amounted 
to the first furlong. 


Bo * * 


At the midway point of the season a 
number of sophomores obviously had 
made their mark in Big Ten play. The 
majority were linemen. There appears 
to be a shortage of new, good backs. 
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Best rookie back is Northwestern's 
quarterback from Chicago, Dick Thorn- 
ton. The six-foot, 185-pound field gen- 
eral guided the Wildcats to four 
straight wins and showed he not only 
was adept as a passer, runner and 
punter but also excelled on defense. 
Coach Ara Parseghian undoubtedly 
has one of the season’s finds in this 
youngster. 

Other good sophomore backs in the 
league are halfbacks Al Luplow, Michi- 
gan State; Tom Matte, Ohio State; Ar- 
lie Bomstad, Minnesota; and Willie 
Fleming, Iowa; and fullbacks Bill 
Brown, Illinois, and Roger Hagberg, 
Minnesota. None of these approach 
Thornton in value to his team. 

Nor are any of them likely to de- 
velop into super-star ball-carriers. In 
other words, there are no Tom Har- 
mons, J. C. Carolines, etc. in the 
group. 

On the line it’s a different matter. 
Sophomore guards Tom Brown, Min- 
nesota; Ron Maltony, Purdue; Ernie 
Wright, Ohio State and Bill Kerr, In- 
diana, are outstanding. Any could go 
on to All-American fame. 

So might such rookie tackles as Don 
Deskins, Michigan; Joe Rutgens, II- 
linois; and Jim Tyrer, Ohio State. 
Northwestern’s El Kimbrough and 
Michigan State’s Fred Arbanas are top- 
rated ends. 

Only at center are top sophomore 
linemen lacking. No first-year man is 
a starter in this key position this fall. 
Some like John Becker of Purdue un- 
doubtedly can handle offensive duties 
well enough, but the coaches hesitate 
to use a raw player as a starting line- 
backer. 


ok * * 


Terry Brennan, Notre Dame’s youth- 
ful coach, can tell newspapermen “I 
told you so” if he wishes. 

Terry called the shots on his team 
pretty well this year; much better than 
a lot of experts, including Woody 
Hayes, Ohio State coach, did when 
they labeled the Irish as the likely na- 
tional champion. 

Notre Dame hardly looked the part 
of national champs while losing to 
Army, barely beating Duke and SMU 
and experiencing trouble disposing of 
Big Ten doormat Indiana. 

When the Irish opened practice here’s 
what Brennan told the sports authors: 
“We’ré-on our way back but it will 
take another year or so before we are 
in position to be fighting for a nationa! 
championship.” 

Terry pointed to lack of depth at cer- 
tain positions and lack of team speed 
as two factors which would hobble his 
club this season. 
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TOM SILER 


Knoxville News-Sentinel 


OppiTIEs of the 1958 season . . . lead- 
ing all the others is the fact that Ten- 
nessee, the winningest team in the 
South, didn’t make a first down on 
Auburn, and unfortunately millions of 
fans saw it on NBC-TV. 

Bobby Renn of Florida State punted 
for minus one yard. In the game with 
Tennessee, Renn was trying to kick 
high and short. The ball hit on the side 
of his foot and sliced out of bounds. 
That was Florida State’s only unhappy 
moment in a convincing 10-0 conquest 
of Tennessee. 

Bos Wooprurr, the Florida coach, 
complained that his runners had trou- 
ble “hurdling” the white stripes down 
at Baton Rouge. What had happened 
was this: There had been no rain on 
the LSU field in a long time. The lime 
lines had grown hard and high. The 
surface on the stripes was slippery al- 
though Woodruff wasn’t using that as 
an alibi... he just suggested they do 
something about it before another game 
was played on that field. Paul Diet- 
zel, undefeated and untied at the mo- 
ment, was in a most agreeable mood. 

Boyce SmitH of Vanderbilt pulled a 
neat stunt in taking the Commodores 
on a touchdown drive in 41 seconds. 
The boys looked like pros against Vir- 
ginia, throwing for completions and 
stepping out of bounds. The touch- 
down that resulted sewed up the game 
in the first half. 

For a while Vanderbilt was thinking 
of petitioning for a shorter last period. 
They lost to Clemson in the last 30 
seconds, and had to settle for a tie 
when Florida scored in the last eight 
seconds. In that Florida game Jimmy 
Dunn, heady little quarterback, man- 
aged to run off nine plays in one 
minute and 30 seconds. Maybe that’s 
where Boyce Smith got the idea a week 
later. 

Pro scouts are following Johnny 
Green of Chattanooga who may just 
be the best passer in the Southland. 
The lanky passer has been impressive 
even when Scrappy Moore’s gang lose. 
Green has been a standout for two 
years. 
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Georcia TECH found its game with 
Florida State quite lucrative. The house 
was about 40,000. Tech gave the Semi- 
noles $20,000 as their share and wound 
up with $81,000 net profit. And a whale 
of a game. Tech scored the decisive 
points of a 17-3 victory in the last 
quarter. That new flagpole at the Tech 
field cost $4000, including the cost of 
anchoring the shiny pole in concrete. 


Watty Butts had an unusual ex- 
perience: Two players quit for a day, 
then led the team to victory a week 
later. Francis Tarkenton and Nat Dye 
left the squad for 24 hours. A few days 
later they were the standouts in Geor- 
gia’s 28-0 slaughter of the luckless Ken- 
tucky Wildcats. Kentucky has been sub- 
par since Lowell Hughes, the only ex- 
perienced quarterback, was injured. 


WILLIE HICKERSON, it now develops, 
is playing football at Western Ken- 
tucky. He played for Ole Miss for a 
while, operating on the same team with 
his brother, Gene. Hickerson is a West 
Tennessee boy who told newspapermen 
that he stayed at Ole Miss as long as he 
did only because his brother liked it 
there. Willie apparently didn’t get 
along with the coaches too well. 


SEC schools who passed up Fred 
Pickard of Columbia, Tenn., really 
pulled a boner. He’s playing fullback 
for Florida State at 160 pounds, and at 
this writing is fifth in the nation in 
rushing. He piled up 133 yards on 
Tennessee alone, including a 5l-dash 
right through the middle of the line. 
Pickard hits hard for a little fellow 
and just keeps going. 


Spook MurpHy of Memphis State 
open up his 1959 season with Ole Miss 
in Memphis. Spook has a tough sched- 
ule and a desire never to play in Cooke- 
ville again. How come, Spook? He indi- 
cates that he will not play Tennessee 
Tech after the contract runs out in 1959. 

Paul (Bear) Bryant is a master show- 
man with a sure sense of timing. He 





cranked up the Crimson Tide to whip 
Miss. State the very week before the 
Alabama team was to entertain the 
Georgia team at a Homecoming party 
in Tuscaloosa. One of the honored 
guests was Mel Allen, an Alabama 
alumnus who went into broadcasting 
at the behest of the late Frank Thomas. 


Bobby Dodd set off a mild explosion 
a few days ago. He said the coach of a 
school caught breaking NCAA rules 
ought to be penalized. He advocated 
what amounted to ostracism of the 
coach — barring him from all honors 
that normally accrue to the winning 
coach — and he also said that he 
thought newspapermen should not vote 
to honor any player at a school under 
probation. 


It was Dodd’s contention that the 
coach always, or almost always, knows 
if there is some cheating going on in 
the matter of recruitment. In that he 
is right and it would be nice to report 
that many coaches chimed in with a 
hearty “Amen.” But none did. 


Ralph Jordan of Auburn, who Dodd 
singled out along with Bud Wilkinson 
of Oklahoma and Bear Bryant, retorted 
that Dodd should stick to coaching and 
tend to his own business. He said that 
Dodd had wonderful material and was 
disgruntled because Tech had lost a 
few games. 

Bryant said only “I’ve got my hands 
full coaching here at Alabama.” This 
writer asked all SEC coaches for com- 
ment. Jordan alone offered comment 
and 10 of the 12 ignored the request en- 
tirely. 

This alone would indicate that Dodd 
is in the coaches’ doghouse. All but the 
naive know why the coaches failed to 
say anything . . . college football can 
never be cleansed until the coaches 
band together to act in a strong and 
forthright manner .. . until that time 
the public will be understandably cyni- 
cal, and you can’t blame them. 
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Bill Whitmore 





COTTON BOWL MENU 


HE DESSERT of the eleven-course 

football dinner for grid fans is 
served in a bowl, and by the time this 
report reaches print it will be the oc- 
casion to check the menu to see what 
is offered. 

We wouldn’t dare predict who will be 
playing who on New Year’s Day, for 
most coriference races to determine 
host teams are far from decided at 
this writing. 


We do feel, however, this might be a . 


good time to discuss bowl information 
relative to the Southwest, with em- 
phasis on the big one in our area — 
the COTTON BOWL CLASSIC. 

With the help of some material fur- 
nished by the Cotton Bowl’s informa- 
tion bureau, let’s fill in the “outland- 
ers” who live outside the Southwest 
about this choice post-season grid ex- 
travaganza on some points of interest. 
Who knows? Perhaps a club from your 
area will be the guest this season to 
oppose the host Southwest Conference 
champion. 

Let’s use a little imagination and 
speculate on questions most likely to 
be asked by a visiting sportswriter 
and then supply the answers: 


Q. Who runs the Cotton Bowl game? 


A. The Cotton Bowl is unique among 
all bowl games because it is an agency 
of, and supervised by, the Southwest 
Conference. As a_ school-influenced 
project, it directs its interest and ac- 
tivities toward the students, ex-stu- 
dents, faculty and administrations of 
member universities of the SWC and 
the visiting school. The management of 
the association is conducted gratis by a 
board of directors that includes alumni 
and school officials of all SWC schools 
and a group of businessmen of Dallas, 
locale of the game. These men are re- 
sponsible to the conference. Much of 
the detail work is handled by the con- 
ference office, headed by executive sec- 
retary Howard Grubbs. The presiden- 
cy is rotated among members of the 
board of directors, and this year’s head 
is Rice Institute alumnus John B. “Jack” 
Lowe. 


« 


Q. How long has the Cotton Bowl 
game been in operation? 

A. The Cotton Bowl will hold its 
23rd game on Jan. 1, 1959. 


* * * 


Q. How are the participating teams 
chosen? 

A. Since it is a conference event, the 
SWC champion automatically qualifies 
as the host school. In event of a cham- 
pionship tie, the winner of the game 
between the two schools is selected. 
Should the co-champions have played a 
tie game, or if there is a tie among 
more than two schools (neither of these 
events have occurred as yet) the school 
that has gone the longest without play- 
ing in the bowl will be selected. The 
guest team is picked by a selection 
committee, subject to approval by the 
entire board, and the goal is to choose 
the best possible team from among 
N.C.A.A. member institutions that has 
an outstanding record and is eligible to 
participate. 

oe * a 

Q. Is the Cotton Bowl financially 
sound, and how are the proceeds di- 
vided? 

A. The game is a thorough success 
financially. The first game under SWC 
sponsorship was in 1941 when the sta- 
dium capacity was 45,507. It has since 
been enlarged to 75,504 and has been a 
complete sellout on virtually every oc- 
casion. Each school receives approxi- 
mately $165,000, although the SWC 
host school gives shares of its proceeds 
to fellow league members. All funds 
remaining after the schools’ shares and 
actual operating expenses are paid go 
to the Southwest Conference. 

* + * 

Q. What is the SWC’s record in Cot- 
ton Bowl competition? 

A. The conference representative has 
been the winner 10 times, loser 7 times, 
and 3 games have been ties. Two games 
— before SWC sponsorship — did not 
involve conference teams., In 1939 St. 
Mary’s beat Texas Tech (now an SWC 
member) 20-13, and in 1940 Clemson 
(coached by Jess Neely, who since has 
been head man at Rice) edged Boston 
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College (tutored then by Frank Leahy) 
6-3. 

. aK % a 

Q. Have the teams been well- 
matched in Cotton Bowl games? 

A. Just check the record. In 22 games 
the average-points-per-game for the 
host teams has been 15.4, for the visi- 
tors 14.5. First downs have been 13.0 
for the visitors and 12.9 for the home 
clubs. Total offense has been an aver- 
age of 272.5 for the SWC elevens, 
259.5 for the visitors. 


* * * 


Q. You’ve mentioned some of the 
“name” players, who are others of 
fame who have played in the Cotton 
Bowl? 

A. The best answer here is to name 
the two All-Star teams for this bowl 
— you know Texas, they like to do 
things in a big way, so they have two 
such teams. Seriously, officials felt it 
best to divide the all-star selections 
by decades and just recently announced 
the honor teams under that system, as 
selected by a committee of veteran 
newsmen who have seen all or most 
games. Here it is: 


The 1937-49 era: 

ENDS — L. D. Meyer, TCU (1937) 
and Holt Rast, Alabama (1942) TACK- 
LES — Jim Kekeris, Missouri (1946) 
and Martin Ruby, Texas A.&M. (1942) 
and Randolph Field (1944). GUARDS 
— Charles Henke, Texas A.&M. (1941) 
and Jack Freeman, Texas (1943). 
CENTER — Ki Aldrich, T.C.U. (1937). 
QUARTERBACK — Sammy Baugh, 
T.C.U. (1937). HALFBACKS — Bobby 
Layne, Texas (1946) and Glenn Dobbs, 
Randolph Field (1944). FULLBACK — 
John Kimbrough, Texas A.&M. (1941). 

The 1950-58 team: 

ENDS — Froggie Williams, Rice 
(1950) and Bud Sherrod, Tennessee 
(1951). TACKLES — Richard Chap- 
man, Rice (1954) and Norman Ham- 
ilton, T.C.U. (1957). GUARDS — Har- 
ley Sewell, Texas (1953) and Tony 
Stremic, Navy (1958). CENTER — Joe 
Watson, Rice (1950). QUARTERBACK 
— Tom Forrestal, Navy (1958). HALF- 
BACKS — Dicky Moegle, Rice (1954) 
and Jim Brown, Syracuse (1957). 
FULLBACK — Andy Kozar, Tennessee 
(1951). 

That’s a pretty fair collection of grid- 
ders, and only a small representative 
group of brilliant performers who have 
played in the Cotton Bowl. One of the 
all-time_greats of SWC history, Doak 
Walker of S.M.U., played in two of the 
bowls games — and very well — yet 
didn’t make the all-star selection. 

So, on January 1 there will be the 
23rd game, and while at this stage we 
don’t know who will be participating, 
you can be certain it will be a splen- 
did show. 
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DURRELL “QUIG” NIELSEN 


BrRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY’s 1933 
championship basketball team cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary with its 
old coach, the colorful and legendary 
G. Ott Romney as special guest. G. 
Ott, now a deputy director of the 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness, 
came into Utah for the special event 
and was presented with a beautiful 
trophy. 

It was a gala occasion for the re- 
union brought together some great ath- 
letes of 25 years ago. There were El- 
wood Romney, B.Y.U.’s All-American 
forward and a truly great performer, 
Floyd Millett, a masterful all-around 
athlete who later as a coach not only 
won conference championships for the 
Cougars in basketball but holds the dis- 
tinction of coaching the first B.Y.U. 
football team to whip Utah, Jim Hunt- 
er, a rangy center who was‘a terror 
on the boards, and Malcolm (Chesty) 
LeSueur, a versatile backcourt star. 
Others on the famed team present were 
Faye and Ferd Evans, Joe Johnson, 
George Gourley and Wilburn Ball. By- 
ron Nelson, who alternated at center 
with Hunter, was killed in an accident 
a few years ago, Hugh Cannon, who 
won more fame as a discus thrower, 
Emerson McOmber and Jay Whitman 
were unable to attend. Special guests 
were Skyline Commissioner Dick Rom- 
ney and Wilford Romney, brothers of 
Ott, along with several B.Y.U. faculty 


members. 
oe tk ae 


Looks like Dick Clausen slipped 
away from New Mexico just at the 
wrong time. Clausen, now athletic di- 
rector at the University of Arizona at 
Tucson, moved out of the Albuquerque 
institution last spring after a couple of 
pretty fair years at building the Lobos 
football fortunes. Marvin Levy, Claus- 
en’s assistant, stepped in and this sea- 
son has been doing a tremendous job 
of keeping the Lobos football machine 
running. At this point of the season 
they’re on top of the Skyline without 
a conference setback and with only one 
loss against them for the season. Al- 
ready they’ve dumped Montana, Utah 
State and Wyoming in conference bat- 
tles and have trounced New Mexico 
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A&M and Arizona in non-league out- 
ings. For the first time since the Lobos 
joined the Skyline their chances of 
winning a title are excellent. Clausen, 
on the other hand, is working every 
day trying to placate disgruntled alum- 
ni of the Arizona Wildcats who are 
tired of witnessing shellackings every 
Saturday. Arizona nosed out Utah 
State 7-6 in the season opener but since 
has lost with regular monotony and 
most of the defeats by lopsided scores. 
Clausen has a tremendous job to get 
things organized so the Tucson insti- 
tution can compete once again with its 
surrounding state rivals. 
co * ok 
Well, Hal Kopp did it. And by that 
we mean that in his third year of di- 
recting the football program at Brig- 
ham Young University, the former 
Rhode Island grid coach, guided the 
Cougars to their second football vic- 
tory over Utah in 34 years, and their 
first in about 16 years. The largest 
crowd ever to witness an athletic con- 
test in Utah, (30,193) saw the tre- 
mendous struggle which the Cougars 
pulled out in the last few minutes with 
a perfectly executed pass play. 
* * * 


Would you believe it, Idaho State, 
which has been running roughshod 
over all grid opponents in these parts 
during the past few years, lost two 
successive football games. That’s right. 
Montana State dumped the Bengals at 
Bozeman 17 to 6 to snap the Idaho 
State winning streak at 16 games and 
then the next Saturday Colorado Col- 
lege moved into Pocatello and with the 
aid of a two-point conversion in the 
last quarter left the field holding an 


8 to 7 advantage. 
* * * 
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Jack Hill, Utah State’s all-around 
grid star of a few years ago, is en- 
joying a great season with the Sas- 
katchewan Roughriders in the Cana- 
dian league. At this juncture of the 
season Hill leads the league in scoring 
and kicking extra points. Some of his 
teammates include Larry Isbell of Bay- 
lor, Bob Marlow of Alabama, Ken 
Carpenter of Oregon State and Frank 
Tripucka of Notre Dame who is quar- 
terbacking the club. 


* * a 


Give Bob Devaney of Wyoming 
credit for pulling one of the season’s 
biggest upsets. Bob had his Wyoming 
Cowboys fired for the invasion of Ore- 
gon State, currently still in the battle 
for the Rose Bowl, and proceeded to 
give them a 28-0 lacing. It’s just an- 
other indication that football all over 
the country is becoming more evenly 
matched. 

a a ca 

UtaH has a basketball center who 
measures all the way from 6-8% to 7 
feet. It won’t be known what his exact 
height is until the official measuring 
day at the “U.” Anyway Billy McGill 
will be an attraction for the Utes when 
the round ball season gets here. 

* * * 

At this midseason point Lee Gross- 
cup, Utah’s all-American passer, has 
hurled 83 aerials connecting on 47 and 
has had only 3 intercepted. He’s racked 
up a total of 600 yards through the air. 


a m a: 


Coach John Roning’s Denver Uni- 
versity football squad gave an assist 
to the Denver police department at the 
recent riot at the Denver County jail. 
Two policemen dashed into the Denver 
stadium to borrow the football helmets 
as protection for the police in battling 
the riot. Roning called off the practice 
and had the gridders toss their hel- 
mets into the patrol car. The riot didn’t 
last long and the footballers got their 
equipment back to continue their drills 
the next day. 
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West Point 

(Continued from Page 11) 
“the most congenial and cooperative 
figures in the world of sport.” 

His influence in the game is nation- 
wide. The number of head coaches de- 
veloped under his guidance has mount- 
ed to 13, an all-time high in the pro- 
fession. He has developed 26 first team 
all-Americans including the aforemen- 
tioned Davis and Blanchard. 

This season adds another chapter to 
his remarkable list of achievements. He 
conceived the “lonely end offense,” ac- 
claimed throughout the nation as the 
only original concept in football in a 
quarter of 2a century. 

Key operatives in this provocative 
type of offense which splits the end 
out 18 to 20 yards from the ball and 
never brings him into the huddle are 
end Bill Carpenter, all-American Bob 
Anderson and Capt. Pete Dawkins. 

Dawkins is probably the most pub- 
licized college football player of the 
year. LIFE, LOOK and SPORTS IL- 
LUSTRATED are among the major 
national publications which have car- 
ried features on him. He is unprece- 
dented in West Point annals. A hand- 
some six-footer from Royal Oak, Michi- 
gan, he holds about every major honor 
available to a cadet — Brigade Com- 
mander, the highest ranking man in 
the Corps; President of the Class of 
1959; a member of the Choir and Glee 
Club; wears gold stars symbolic of aca- 
demic excellence; and, is the 69th foot- 
ball captain. 

Anderson, though not as versatile off 
the field, complements Dawkins on the 
field. Hailing from Cocoa, Florida, 
“Andy” was named to the all-America 
as a sophomore last fall and got the 
call again in the pre-season specula- 
tion this year. 

The success of the intercollegiate 
program would tend to indicate that 
all a cadet athlete has to do is to play 
ball. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

Using as an example Bill Carpenter 
the famed lonely end, here is the chal- 
lenge hurled at a second classman 
(Junior) at the Military Academy: 
Mechanics of Fluids, Mechanics of 
Solids, Electrical Engineering, Military 
Instructor Training, Social Sciences 
(Geography, Government and History), 
Tactics. 

Only ninety minutes is set aside for 
football practice daily, and the only 
time available for squad meetings and 
quarterback sessions is on Sunday 
morning after Chapel. 

This rigorous routine you might’ be- 
lieve is too much for a football player. 
Coach Blaik does not, however, com- 
plain. He says: “We have only the 
highest type of boys at the Military 
Academy. They are of high intellect 


and learn quickly. More than the pre- 
scribed ninety minutes might be too 
much football since every player 
arises, like every cadet, at 5:50 a.m., at- 
tends the same classes, formations and 
performs the same duties as his class- 
mate.” 

The philosophy of the Military 
Academy’s athletic program was aptly 
stated by General MacArthur upon the 
completion of a new and enlarged 
gymnasium here shortly after the first 
World War. 

“The training of the athletic field,” 
the General reasoned, “which produces 
in a superlative degree the attributes 
of fortitude, self-control, resolution, 
courage, mental agility, and, of course, 
physical development, is one com- 
pletely fundamental to an efficient 
soldiery. This fact,” he continued, “was 
emphasized by me on the battlefields 
of France and I wish this fundamental 
concept to be the cne which animated 
the athletic training at West Point.” 

The General’s couplet, permanently 
inscribed on the wall of the gym- 
nasium, sums up the serious philosophy 
of this training: 

“Upon the fields of friendly strife, 

Are sown the seeds 
That, upon other fields, on other days, 

Will bear the fruits of victory.” 





Make Room for Golf 
(Continued from Page 23) 


niques and start a new golf program. 
There seemed to be agreement about 
one motivating factor “their students 
wanted to learn golf and so did the 
students’ parents.” 

Actually, getting a beginning-type 
golf program underway is easy. It only 
requires a little work and possibly 
some ingenuity. 

It doesn’t have to cost money. If no 
equipment is available, consider the 
school that started golf with only some 
abandoned wands from a band room. 
Another school started golf without 
even a golf ball, working only on a 
theory of swing and rhythm derived 
from a string attached to a a paper- 
weight. 

It doesn’t take space. It can be done 
indoors in a gym; outdoors on a field. 
One school actually set up a cage in 
an oversized broom closet, but it’s 
usually more desirable to get more 
room than that. 

Everybody wants to play. Both sexes, 
the handicapped, even the blind play 
golf. It’s a game that is played socially, 
competitively, recreationally and even 
therapeutically. 

It’s a solid blue-chip educational in- 
vestment that yields high values from 
low costs, while paying dividends to the 
school, teacher and student alike. 
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WRITE FOR Atlantic Coast M 
LITERATURE > (Continued from page 32) 
Coach Terry Brennan Homestanding N. C. State has the 
and Bronko Nagurski, Jr. same starting lineup which finished fre 
Notre Dame last season, and Coach Ev Case and his ple 
Wolfpack are shooting for their first inj 
. classic victory since 1955, the year they mé 
eee Kane Nagurski, Jr., has aoe whipped North Carolina in the finals, qu 
plenty of action as an outstanding 82-60 Case has a fine crop of sopho- 7 
Notre Dame tackle. site ; " § 
é mores, a couple of them figuring 
During the 1957 ee the 20-year ~ prominently in his team’s makeup... h 
old senior saw 290 minutes of action Coach Frank McGuire promises to 
~~ a “4 : famil be stronger with the addition of a Cc 
H wire sv * couple of newcomers, York (Bruno) Le 
e learned about the sport early in life Larese and Doug Moe, and the Tar , 
j : , 7 0! 
from nis father Bronko Nagurski, 4 heels will make a determined bid for } va 
LEVYS all-time gridiron great with Minnesota Classic honots Tete was ein 
and the Chicago Bears. A 7a Sah pa 
bai by graduation, Coach Hal Bradlev los- we 
D i Vi wi G BOA R D - gu - football, he 1 ood ing his first seven players, while Wake wi 
= - lete enjoys hunting, fishing Forest’s sophomores of last year bene- th 
World's Finest Official Board and playing hockey. He also handles the fited by a season of experience under 
Rugged Aircraft Girder Construction, heavy-weight assignment on the Notre fire - 
Unequaled in Design, Durability and Dame wrestling team. cos : er ” 
Performance by any board built today. Youthful Terry Brennan was named uae sag pees > Naa pean { tos 
Exclusive International Distributors the “Comeback Coach of 1957” and his + / : P . = 
Sian ‘onan echeel “Contek Team of the semifinals for the first time since 
a itehedtten eee See Be ere Oe 
This came after a year of frustration gpd hg vy rine hn gee WwW 
A we E R ’ C .\ Be for Brennan and his charges, when they City in March of 1957, the night be- en 
won caly two gumes and bet cight. fore the McGuiremen ed ed Kansas i ” 
PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. In 1957, Brennan turned in probably istike wuattions ton the “A h Be } sc 
terra deh INDIANA, U.S.A. the finest job of his coaching career as seat “ _ TI 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTU SOF FIN ° so 
PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SW MING ~ pushed the Irish back up near the . In 1 lis at N. C. State, Ev Case bi 
atest 82, app ot oe Ses ee On ee aie has chalked up exactly 300 basketball nis 
eu’ victories against 77 losses... Maryland, = 
which represented the ACC in the 
NCAA playoffs last season, meets Mis- 
sissippi State in the Sugar Bowl opener, ca 
Dec. 29, with Memphis State playing } Y 
Loyola of the South in the nightcap... ap 
The two winners tangle for the title Be 
the next night... M 
Mention of the Sugar Bowl, athletic 50 
circles around the Atlantic Coast and In 
Southern Conferences, as well as the 
rest of the country, were saddened to , 
read of the death of Fred Digby, who Cc) 
>) was “Mr. Sugar Bowl” himself... “eg 
CATION th 
vA ond Use Brand Name Equipment th 
Sold By Your Local i 
ol ST. SIMONS ISLAND, GEORGIA Sporting Goods Dealer ne 
1 
Located off the Atlantic Coast on the Golden Isles of d 
Georgia—enjoy a myriad of seaside activities 
. ocean bathing, fishing, boating, sunning. Cal I » ©» 
Private pool. Skeet shoots. Outdoor dancing : 
and entertainment. Cuisine. Fascinating ac- O Ss Cc A R : 
commodations. Club-like atmosphere. Riding , 
trails. Yacht Club. Golf course. Everything to (o.H.) GOOGE , 
make you enjoy your vacation. for Ir 
e a | 
Write todoy. Printing | 
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Missouri Valley 
(Continued from Page 34) 


from Tom Newell, who hadn’t run a 
play in practice all week because of an 
injury, to Tommy Formaro after For- 
maro had plunged one foot for a third- 
quarter touchdown. 

* * * 


Just before Houston, which appears 
headed for another Valley title, played 
Wichita Quarterback Jim Rose of the 
Cougars was informed by Coach Hal 
Lahar that he would be in game uni- 
form for the first time in two years of 
varsity competition. Rose called his 
parents in Martinez, Calif. and they 
were in Houston for the game. There 
was only 3:30 left in the game when 
the fourth string quarterback Rose was 
sent into the game by Lahar and he 
made his parents’ trip worthwhile by 
tossing a 38-yard TD pass to Pat Stud- 
still. Houston won, 44-0. 


* * * 


CoacH CARL SNAVELY’S Bears of 
Washington University in St. Louis 
ended a two-game losing streak when 
they beat Washington and Lee, 12-6, on 
scores by Bob Kovac and Fred Stewart. 
That gave the Bears a 3-2 record and it 
was the fourth successive victory for 
them over the Generals from Lexing- 


ton, Va. 
* * * 


Oscar Robertson, the 6-5 All-Ameri- 
ca forward who will be in his junior 
year at Cincinnati this season, has been 
appointed co-captain of the 1958-59 
Bearcats basketball squad with Mike 
Mendenhall, 6-4 senior guard. Robert- 
son turned in a fabulous 35.14 average 
in his sophomore year at Cincy. 


* * * 


OKLAHOMA PRESIDENT George L. 
Cross recently revealed in his annual 
“State of the University” address that 
Oklahoma’s athletic department under 
the leadership of Bud Wilkinson has 
contributed more than a third of a mil- 
lion dollars to university enterprises 
not related to athletics for which bad- 
ly-needed university funds would 
have been used otherwise. Cross said 
that the athletic department is the most 
solvent division of the university and 
it is retiring stadium bonds well ahead 
of schedule. 








i 
Don’t miss the December issue 
of COACH & ATHLETE announc- 
ing COACH & ATHLETE’s 1958 
All-American football team 
| and the winners of the 
| USBWA-Voit Basketball Writ- 
|| ers Contest. 
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we feature... 


QUALITY e e e only the finest materials available are 


used. Workmanship is excellent. 


satisfactory service guaranteed on all 
work. 
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by our salesmen. In other areas bags 
and tags for shipping will be mailed 
upon request. Ship it collect . . . 
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First From Wilson 


COLORAMIC COMBINATIONS 


Wilson Leads the Way With Matched Coloramic Trims 
For Both Basketball Uniforms and Warm-ups 





An exciting new uni- 
form idea...natur- 
ally from Wilson! 

Now you can dress 
your team in trim- 
matched uniforms 
and warm-ups. For the first time, the 
crowd-pleasing trim styles of Color- 
amic uniforms are available in Color- 
amic-matched warm-up jackets 
and pants. 

Available now, this bright 1959 
styling is available in a wide selection 
of color combinations wherever qual- 
ity sports equipment is sold. 












Play the famous Wilson Jet —the perfectly 
balanced, action-approved top quality Wikia: Gen coleutdl Stites 2- 


basketball. See the Jet and the great new 

line of Wilson leather and rubber basket- pe cee cry pe oo oe 

balls at your sporting goods dealer. Cohedentec Vine of babketball 
uniforms. 


‘ORDER EARLY! Win With Wilroen 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A Subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 





U.S. Pat. No. 2,806,300 
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upper leather of highest grade blue back 
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VYlew --- comfort! 


special athletic last plus patented 
RIDDELL snug-tie for that snug-fit feel! 


Yew. -- protection! 


exclusive wrap-around heel and lift to 
guard against bruises! 


$7, RIDDLE 
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1259 North Wood Street, Chicago 22, Illinois 








